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THE new regulations for the Matricula- 
tion Examination of the London University, 
dated June 1902, are bound to affect 
seriously the study of the two classical 
languages in this country. From four to 
five thousand candidates enter annually for 
this examination and the number is con- 
tinually growing. Under the expiring 
system English (two papers), Mathematics 
(two papers), Latin (two papers), General 
Elementary Sciences (two papers), were 
necessary subjects ; in addition to these, one 
other language or science to be chosen from 
a list at the option of the candidate (one 
paper). The new scheme is: English (one 
paper), Mathematics (two. papers as before), 
Latin or one out of a number of elementary 
sciences (one paper), two subjects from a 
list of languages and sciences, one of 
which must be a language if Latin be not 
taken (two papers). The pill is ingeniously 
gilded; but for all that it is clear that 
Latin is now only one optional language out 
of ten. But more is to come. Candidates 
and their teachers are not ignorant that the 
percentage of failures in Latin has been 
higher than in any other compulsory sub- 
ject ; and so the decline to be expected 
whenever a compulsory subject becomes an 
optional one, is likely to be much accented 
in the present case. Nor is this all. Latin 
and Greek are both to be treated as French 
and German ; that is to say there are to be 
no more prepared books in classics. Now 
this would be quite fair and most desirable 
if Latin and Greek were taught as living 
languages: but in present circumstances it 
is, whether so intended or not, an undeniable 
handicap. Further the limitation of the 
translation to ‘unseens’ is likely to affect 
the teaching prejudicially. It is notorious 
that the number of passages of Latin and 
Greek which are suitable for a matriculation 
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examination is relatively very small; and 
examiners will be forced either to set harder 
passages than they should with the result 
of obscuring their standard or passages 
which a considerable portion of the candi- 
dates will have seen before. Latin, it is 
true, is an optional subject for matriculation 
at the University last founded in England. 
But the Birmingham scheme requires two 
languages to be offered besides English, nor 
has it eliminated set books ; and in a matter 
of this kind the action of London is incom- 
parably more important than that of Bir- 
mingham. Let classical teachers Jook to it. 
The hand has begun to write upon the wall. 


The ‘ Album Gratulatorium’ in honour of 
Prof. H. v. Herwerden who, in obedience to 
a regulation superannuating at seventy, re- 
tires from the post which he has held with 
such distinction for thirty-eight years, has 
just appeared. Of the forty or so con- 
tributors the majority are naturally Dutch ; 
but there are some thirteen or fourteen 
foreigners, amongst whom we notice the 
names of Bernardakis, Blass, L. Havet, 
Wecklein, and Weil. Five of the contri- 
butors are English. 


We have received the first number of 
Dissertationes Americanae in classical Philo- 
logy. These are a series of Theses for the 
Doctorate of Philosophy, which have been 
specially recommended for publication by 
the professors in charge at the doctor’s Uni- 
versity, This is a useful restriction which 
the publishers of German degree disserta- 
tions would do well to copy. The series is 
published by Scott Foresman and Co., 
Chicago, G. Fock, Leipzig and H. le Soudier, 
Paris. The subject of No. 1 is Lex de 
Imperio Vespasiani by Dr. F. B. R. Hellems, 
Latin Professor in Colorado University. 
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AN INSCRIPTION FROM ERESOS. 


~EIZSTEIXHN _YZEBEAS S 
ATTOMENKAAEOSIAIQ 
ANTAZAMEPAISEIKOS! ATTOAE 
/ SAMEPAIZTPEIZSAOESZAMENOIS 
5 TATQ AMEPAIZAEKA AYTANAE vacat 
KOIZSANAMEPAIS TEZSZAPAKONTA 
FQAMEPAISTPEIE AYTANAET vacat 
TOKOIZAN AMEPAIZAEKA vacat 
iNAIKOZSAYTAMEPONAOESSAMENON 
10 AEMHEISTEIXHN MHAETTPOAOTAIS 
“EIXHNAEMHAEFAAAOIE MHAE 
NAIKES FAAAAZHNENTQTEMENEI! 
HEILZ[DEPHNAEMHAEOTTAATTOAEMISTHPIA 


HAEONASIAION vacat 


15 AEEIZSTONNAYONEIZSQEPHN ZIAAPON 
MHAEXAAKONTTAANNOMIZMATOS 
MHAEYTTOAESIN MHAEAAAOAEPMAT/////////// 
MHEISTEIXHNAEMHAET YN////////// 
EISTONNAYON TTAANTASIPEAS vacat 


JDIDA 


MHAEN 


20 <AITAZTTPODHTIAOS vacat 


vacat spatium “02 m. 


////TIZHNAEMHAEKTHNEAMHAEBOSKHMATA  vacat 


ENTQTEMENEI! 


Tue first letter (T) in line five is exceed- 
ingly doubtful. The stone is not earlier 
than the second century B.c. There are (as 
in many inscriptions) spaces corresponding 
to modern stops and separating clauses. 
Sometimes the shorter spaces only separate 
words, or rather are put where we would 
not put a stop. 

"Ard tavde 1] ciore’ynv cioe Beas. 
"Aro peév xadeos tdiw 

» » « javras dpépats eixoor dad dé 

éxopa |s ducpais tpeis Nocowapevors. 

5 ’Amd. . . jarw dpuépas deka, aitay dé 
Tav . . To}koivay dpépais TexoapaKovTa. 
’Amod toxe|T@? apyépais tpeis, adray dé T- 
av fwo!] roxoicav dpepats Sexa. 

"Awd yu|vaixos aitapepov Aoecodpevor. 
10 Papas ?] 5é pH cioredynv, pydé rpoddrats. 
Eiot jeiyny 8& pdt yaddors, pndé 
yu|vatkes yadAalynv év TO Tepever. 
M |i) ciopepny Se nde d7Aa rodcuarnpia 


p|n82 Ovacidiov. 
15 My éé «is tov vavov eiodépnv oidapov 


‘O5 m. 





pndé xadxov tAdY vopioparos, 
pnde brodeow, nde ado Seppar[ wov 
pydev. My cioredyny dé pnde yuri aixa 
eis TOV vavov TAGY Tas ipéas 
20 Kai tas tpodyrioos. 
Tlo|rilnv dé pnde xryvea pyde Booxjpara 
év TH Tepevet. 


This stone, which is a welcome addition 
to the ritual rules, the chief specimens of 
which are given by Dittenberger in his 
Sylloge (Nos. 560 ff.) was found recently at 
Eresos in Lesbos and was published in the 
Smyrna Amaltheia of Aug. 10th by my 
friend Mr. E. David, a distinguished native 
of Eresos and now head-master of the 
Tvpvdovov at Salonika. I have an impres- 
sion made for me by my very kind friend 
Mr. Galenos Koukas of Eresos; and as 
Mr. David’s publication will not be gener- 
ally seen by scholars, and as he misread or 
corrected one very curious word, I republish 
it here. 

The text can be restored with certainty, 
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except at the beginning and in lines 5-6, 
where I hope that some of the readers of 
the Cl. Rev. will find a satisfactory restor- 
ation. This task is made more difficult by 
the fact that we cannot determine accur- 
ately the number of letters missing at the 
beginning of the imperfect lines ; since all 
the lines do not begin in the same longitude 
(if I may use that phrase). However it is 
not probable that any line went further to 
the left than line fifteen, which is the 
longest, and is obviously prolonged to the 
left because it begins a new paragraph 
relating to the temple and not to the réyuevos. 
Lines 5-8 give evidently the days of purifi- 
cation necessary after two different kinds of 
births. The father has in each case to remain 
impure for fewer days than the mother ; but 
one kind of birth is much more defiling than 
the other. There are three distinctions we can 
make between births, and I think three 
only. (1) A girl or a boy, (2) twins or a 
single child, (3) still-born or born alive. 
As regards the first, it was and may be still 
the Jewish rule that when the child is a 
girl the period of the mother’s impurity is 
longer than in the case of a boy ; but it is 
quite impossible to find any restoration 
here which draws this distinction. As 
regards the second I think it must be 
excluded from consideration; and so I 
desire a restoration which distinguishes a 
living from a dead child. The greater im- 
purity (the first mentioned) would be that 
produced by a still birth and I desire a short 
word for a premature birth ending in aros. 
It is however remarkable that the period of 
the mother’s impurity is here forty days, the 
same as in the Christian churches and in pre- 
Christian Greece when the birth is normal. 

The most curious lines are 11-12. When 
one reads cioreixyynv dé pydé yadAdows one 
remembers at once the rule of the Penta- 
teuch Deut. xxiii, 1 otk ciceXevoerar GAadias 
ovde GmroKexoupevos eis exxAnoiay Kupiov (cp. 
Lev. 22, 24) ; but here follows the curious rule 
with a curious word (I believe unknown) 
pnde yuvaixes (a new instance of the Aeolic 
use of the Nom. for Acc. in the third 
Declension) yaXA alnv ev td Tepever. What 
does yaAAafew mean? Of course it means 
‘to behave like a yddAos,’ but in what sense ? 
Perhaps in a sense which the rule immedi- 
ately following that which I quote from 
the Septuagint would illustrate. Ovx 
eivehevoetar éx mopvyns eis exxAnoiav Kupiov. 
But it is a ticklish matter to pronounce 
about. Wilamowitz thinks that yadAafyv 
means simply ‘to perform the rites of the 
yard.’ He is probably right. 
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I pointed out in the Athenaeum of Oct. 
19th that the rule about shoe-leather here 
(l. 17), taken together with other texts, 
demonstrates that baring the feet in holy 
places was, among the ancient Greeks at 
least, a consequence of the taboo of the 
hides of unclean animals. 

I append a note regarding the Hindu 
practice communicated to me by Mr. 
Mahajani of the Berar Educational Depart- 
ment. It is clear that the reason for baring 
the feet on holy ground is the same in 
India and in ancient Greece. I got this 
opinion from India, because Sir George 
Birdwood, who is a very high authority, did 
not agree with me (Athenaeum, Nov. 9th). 


W. R. Patron. 





The Hindus take off their shoes, not only 
when they enter temples but also when they 
enter their houses, Of late this practice 
however has been given up so far as the 
drawing-room is concerned, and that only in 
the families of educated natives who have 
taken to wearing Europe-made shoes. The 
theory underlying the taking off of shoes is 
that all parts of dead bodies, whether of 
men or of cattle or animals generally, ie. 
bones, skins, hair, teeth, nails, ete., are con- 
sidered unclean and are not to be touched 
when a person is ceremonially pure, 7.e. when 
he wears sacred clothes to worship his 
household gods, or dines, etc. The only ex- 
ception made is in the case of tiger-skin and 
deer-skin and elephant-skin. Here also in 
former times the skin was considered im- 
pure so long as it had its horns or claws or 
hoofs, The rijis of former times made use 
of deer-skin as garments and hence the 
sacredness attached to it. The tiger and 
the elephant are the favoured animals of 
particular deities, Parvati and Ganec, and 
their skins are considered sacred. In the 
case of the bullock (or the cow), although 
that too is a sacred animal, its skin was 
considered unholy because (as we think 
according to our ‘modern notions) the 
bullock is so useful for ploughing and the 
cow so useful for her milk, that their 
slaughter is prevented. 

Shoes always took dirt from the streets 
and by-lanes where all possible nuisances 
were allowed to be committed. It was 
necessary to keep this dirt outside. When a 
person is ceremonially pure he is allowed to 
wear wooden shoes which he may take even 
within the precincts of an inner temple. So 
it is not the shoes by themselves that are 
considered impure, but the fact that they 
u 2 
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are made of hides is the cause of their being 
considered impure. 


[At Mr. Paton’s request I append to his 
paper a passage of Ovid, Fasti I. 629 sg. to 
which I had drawn his attention 





scortea non illi fas est inferre sacello 
ne uiolent puros exanimata focos. 


Compare also Varro de ling. Lat. VII. 5. 4. 
‘in aliquot sacris ac sacellis scriptum habe- 
mus “ ne quod scorteum adhibeatur ” ideo ne 
morticinum quid adsit.’ 


J.P. P.] 





PLATO, REPUBLIC, 616 £. 


Kro tt in his edition of Proclus’ Commen- 
tary (vol. ii., pub. 1901) has called into 
question the genuineness of the text of 
Rep. 616 & which describes the order of the 
breadths of the whorl-rims, and suggests 
that the true original may be the alternative 
reading said by Proclus to be the older one, 
which shews a different order.! 

Among the reasons that might be given 
against the proposed change, there is one 
which has probably escaped notice. Mr. W. 
A. Craigie, in a note contributed to Jowett 
and Campbell’s edition of the Republic, 
pointed out a curious circumstance which 
no one else seems to have observed. If we 
write down the numbers which express the 
order of the whorls, and under each set the 
number which its rim has in the order of 
breadth, and then join ‘those odovdvAc 
whose united numbers produce a sum of 9, 
we have a symmetrical figure with its centre 
between the 4th and 5th,’ thus: 


No. of agovdvdos 
2 84:3 6 7 8 


Order of width of rim 
[7s 7 32: Ss 2 6 « 
ee” pear ‘ieee 


The same kind of thing is true of the order 
of the colours. 

If we write down the numbers of the 
whorls in the order in which Plato mentions 
them when describing their colours we 
get :— 

72 3 5 3 4 °6 


naan aie a 


and there is here also a symmetry of ar- 
rangement with regard to the centre (and 
the centres of the two halves). 

Mr. Craigie believes the same thing holds 


1 For this see a recent article of Dr. J. Adam’s in 
this Journal. 


of the order of the velocities of the whorls, 
but in this case, as will appear, he does not 
seem quite successful. 

In the other two cases however the rule 
obtains, and as Mr. Craigie says, it ‘can 
hardly be accidental.’ This constitutes a 
strong confirmation of our text against the 
one preferred by Proclus, for the order in 
that is 

178 6 43 2 5 


where no such symmetry is followed. We 
learn from Proclus that some supposed the 
text believed to be the earlier had been 
altered to the other form (that of our MSS.) 
to suit differences of apogee and perigee, of 
which Plato had not taken account: and if the 
text were deliberately altered, the reason 
probably would be to harmonise it with sup- 
posed facts (cf. Theon’s frequent phrase owew 
Ta hawopueva), but that would not be likely 
to produce the curious symmetrical arrange- 
ment of sums of 9. It is conceivably an 
accident, but this becomes less probable, 
when we see that the same rule holds in 
the order of the colours: and here, as Mr. 
Craigie remarks (in effect), it is the more 
credible that the apparent numerical rule 
was really followed because the order is not 
that of any scheme of colour. But there 
is another circumstance which confirms 
Mr. Craigie’s theory, though it has escaped 
his notice. If we ask what was the reason 
of this curious arrangement, a not improb- 
able answer seems to be that it was to 
effect a kind of equable distribution of the 
magnitudes along the series of the whorls. 
Now if this were so it would be best not 
merely to arrange two correlative pairs, as 
7 and 2, 8 and 1, symmetrically with regard 
to the centre, but to make the order in 
magnitude of the members of one pair the 
reverse of that of the other. Thus in 
7 the distribution is more 
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equable than in 7 8 1 2, for in the 

latter we have the two larger numbers on 

the same side of the centre. Similarly th 
ie. aie 

arrangement 7 2 centre 1 8 _ is 

on parm, 

more equable than 7 2 centre 8 1, 


9 


ge, FAT na 

and 7 1 2 8 than 7 8 2 1. 

If we now look at the diagram for the 
breadths of the rims, and for their colours, 
we observe that this rule of equable distribu- 
tion is exactly carried out in both of them 
and the order in magnitude of the numbers 
in one pair is the reverse of the order in its 
correlative pair. It may be noticed that in 
the case of the colours there is an addition 
to the equableness of the distribution in so 
far as the sum of the numbers in the 
first half is equal to the sum of the numbers 
in the second half. (Here 5 is put next to 
2 because their colours nearly resemble one 
another.) 

In the case of the velocities Mr. Craigie’s 
figure is this :— 


PS DS OF SB 
ee 






But here the order of the velocities is 
violated, for the speed of the outer circle 
(1) is the greatest and therefore the order is : 


23 45 67 8 1 


Moreover the figure violates the principle 
of equable distribution. One may venture to 
suggest that the velocities of 5, 6, and 7, 
being equal (Mr. Craigie notes their sum 
=18= half the sum of the whole series) the 
true scheme for the velocities may be :— 


7 
1 8 6 4, 3, 2 
=9 =9x2 =9 
Here the order of the velocities is right, 


1 preceding 8; the group 1+8 (=9) is 
correlative to the group 4+3+2 (=9), and 
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the order in magnitude of the unequal 
members of the correlative groups is 
reversed. The members of the centre group 
being equal may be censidered to have no 
order. ‘Thus, after all, the order of the 
velocities shews the same twofold law of 
symmetry; and the formula of our text 
which is doubted on the strength of an 
ancient variant is confirmed by its remark- 
able agreement with the remaining formulae 
of which there is no variant and which no 
one has doubted. It seems possible to con- 
jecture how the ancient variant originated, 
but this may be reserved for another 
occasion. 

J. Cook WILson. 


Postscript. 


Since the above was submitted to the 
Editor of this Review, the writer, who had 
pointed out to Mr. Craigie the error in his 
diagram of the velocities, without indicating 
a solution, has received a reply from Mr. 
Craigie, admitting the flaw and proposing 
precisely the same solution as the one given 
above. Mr. Craigie had not observed the 
law of the inversion of the order of 
magnitudes in corresponding pairs, but this 
is only a complement of his own ingenious 
discovery. 

The diagram of the order of colours has 
been given as in Mr. Craigie’s original note, 
but if arranged in the same way as the 
diagram of the widths of the whorls it 
would be this :— 

Order of whorls 


io 3 £ 6 €@ 7 3 
Order in which their colours are described 


14675823 8 





where as before the sum of the first half 
of the series is equal to the sum of the second 
half. 

J. Cook WIiLson. 


NOTES ON THE SYMPOSIUM OF XENOPHON. 


4. 37 Spoia yap por Soxotor tacyxew dorep 
¥” x » ‘ ‘ > , , 
ci tis TOAAG Exwv Kal ToAAa éoOiwv pyd€rore 
éumiumAaro. éyw dé ovtw pev wodda (read 
ddiya) Exw ws x... 

Critics have been deterred, and not un- 


naturally, from adopting Schneider's zivwv 
for éxwv by not seeing how such a corruption 
could have arisen. Hence Nitzche’s make- 
shift gyo., which is only one degree less 
unlikely than éxwy. Is it not probable that 
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éxwv is due to the influence of éyw in the 
next sentence, just as woAAa there may be 
due to woAAd occurring twice in this. We 
may then adopt zivwv without scruple. 


ib. 45 6 d& KadAias, vy tTHv “Hpav, én, ta 
re GAAa LydG ae (i.e. Antisthenes) rod rAovTov 
kai Oru x.t.A. "AAAG pa Ai’, py 6 Nixjparos, 
pi Gpdov: eyo yap Aw wap’ adrod Savevrdpevos 
To pydevds mpordeicba, ovtw memadevpévos 
tro ‘Opnpov...ds mAclotov mAovTou éribupav 
ov Tavopa. 

Antisthenes regum aequabat opes animis. 
His wealth consisted mainly in his wanting 
nothing. It would be quite incoherent for 
Niceratus to say that he would borrow this 
frame of mind, as Homer had taught him 
such a taste for opulence that his desires 
were unbounded. Should tiis be thought 
to mean that, as he could not gratify his 
desire for wealth, he would try the other 
tack and, like Antisthenes, extirpate his 
desires altogether, the explanation is incon- 
sistent with pi fyAov, which he addresses 
to Callias and then justifies in these words. 
We must take éyw yap jfw «.7.A. as an 
indignant question of the kind illustrated 
in this Review, vol. 15, p. 386. What he 
says is ‘Don’t you have any such feeling 
towards him. Do you think that I, who 
love to count up my possessions and would 
fain be as wealthy as ever I can, am going 
to borrow his no-wants system ?’ 


8. 1 Ap’, édy, & avdpes, eixds Huds tapdvros 
Saipovos peyddou Kai TO pev xpove ionAtKos 
Tots devyevéor Geois, TH Sé pophy vewrarou, Kai 
peye mavra éréxovtos, Wyn S& dvOparov 
isovpévov (Blomfield idpypévov), “Epwros, pi 
av dpvnpovnoa, addAdws te Kal éreidi) mavTes 
éopev TOU Geod TovTov Hacara. ; 

This also gives an absurd sense, ‘is it 
right for us not to forget Eros?’, i.e. we 
ought to forget him, when he means of 
course ‘I hope we shall remember him.’ It 
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may be thought that the obvious remedy is 
to strike out yy, but the position of dy or 
any such particle, if right, then becomes 
very questionable, and in any case I think 
the remedy is to be found elsewhere. [ 
have pointed out before now (C.2. 10, 103) 
that in Oecon. 4. 4 a similar dpa beginning 
a sentence has to be changed to dAda to 
make sense, and that there is other evidence 
of the two words getting interchanged. 
Read then ddAa here nnd make the sentence 
a statement, not a question, ‘ but it is right 
that we should not forget.’ 

"Av before duvnuovjca is usually bracketed 
and certainly is not right. LEixdés éor. with 
an infinitive has two senses: (1) ‘it is 
likely,’ (2) ‘it is reasonable’ or ‘right.’ 
Even when it bears the first sense, the in- 
finitive very seldom indeed has an av; when 
it bears the second, dv can hardly be appro- 
priate or right. In this place av may very 
well be due to the first letters of duvnpovnca. 
But it may also be a corruption of 34, which 
would be quite in place here. I will not 
attempt to decide between the two possi- 
bilities. 

There is, however, still an error in the 
passage. The editors seem satisfied with 
Blomfield’s iipyzévov for ivovpévov, but they 
have been satisfied much too easily. The 
corruption is not a very likely one, nor is 
idpypevos, which applies usually to statues, 
temples, &c., not to the god himself, a very 
proper word. When we look at Wwy7...icov- 
pévov, we remember first that the dative in 
» (written 1) and the accusative in nv are 
constantly confused: then that an . and an 
ec are really convertible. So we get yr xiv... 
civovpévov and thereupon it requires very 
moderate powers of divination to see that 
Xenophon wrote yiv...cicdvopévov, which 
is both more suitable in expression and in 
letters closer to the MS. tradition. 

H. Ricwarps. 





NOUN DECLENSION IN PLAUTUS. 


THE following statistics are based on 
repeated reading of the small Gétz-Schdll 
text, and have been verified from the 
apparatus in the Triumvirate edition, with 
some reference to the text of Leo. I have 
wished to bring together some facts of 
importance to students of Plautus. The 
information now available on Plautine usage 





is scattered and of widely varying value. 
Rassow’s Index (1881) is useful, but it has 
gaps here and there; Neue has many 
omissions. I have aimed to make my 
statistics complete in each instance, but I 
cannot hope that nothing has escaped me in 
the range within which I have kept myself, 
and I shall be glad to have omissions pointed 
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out tome. I believe this account of Plautus’ 
nouns will be found more extended than any 
that has hitherto been given, and I hope it 
will prove of service. 

My aim has been, in general, to collect 
facts, rather than to explain or discuss them. 
Jt has served my purpose better to group 
them under the traditional five declensions, 
than to carry them one case at a time 
through the different stems. 


First DECLENSION. 


1. With the question of - in the nom. s. 
goes that of -4 in the nom. and acc. pl. of 
all neuters. It has become customary to 
say that neither can be proved for Plautus. 
It is true that -& predominates overwhel- 
mingly (cf. praédd sit, Cas. 114, sérud sim, 

5 6 7 8 


Pers. 615, ulmitribd ta [1], Pers. 278a, 
condiméntd stint, Ps. 834), but the number 
5 6 


of places where the manuscripts give us -a 
is, though limited, large enough to command 
attention and respect, and to make the 
usual summary dismissal of the matter un- 
satisfactory. The list in C. F. W. Miiller’s 
Plaut. Pros. pp. 3-13, is nearly complete, 
and includes some instances that even he 
rejects. If we neglect the places that show 
c, late in the verse, and others that are for 
various reasons unlikely or impossible, there 
still remain the following :— 


(a) Greek nouns :— 
epistula, As. 762. 
Leonidd, voc., As. 740. 
Sosiad, Am. 438. 
Sosid, Am. 439. 
(6) Latin nouns :-- 
Jamilia, Trin. 251 (cretic). 
Jjiliad, Men. 762. 
ineptia, Mere. 26. 
mora, Cure. 461 (may be removed by 
hiatus). 
tesserd, Poen. 1052. 
Neuter pl., facinora, Ps. 563. 
Very doubtful is ancilla, Cas. 655. 
(ce) Adjectives :—. 
alterad, B. 1128 (bacchiac). 
alterd, Poen. prol. 85. 
liberd, E. 498. 
med, Cas. 696 (bacchiac ; haplography ?). 
med, Cure. 602. 
Neuter pl., cetera, As. 199. 
Jacta, Pers. 761 (anap.). 
omnia, Men. 900. 
omnia. Mil. 1314. 
omnia Mil. 1338. 
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More doubtful is auara, True. 459 
(bacchiac). 
(d) We may add these pronouns :— 
eaque, Cure. 80. 
alla, 8. 159. 
ista, Merc. 730. 
Neuter pl., istd (so B), As. 860. 
Of these 24 Leo prints 14. 
2. Gen. s. in -as. 
matrem familias, Am. 831, Merc. 406, 
415. 
matres familias, 8. 98. 
Others advocated by Ritschl, metri 
gratia, have not met with approval. 


3. In two places only have the MSS. of 
Plautus preserved any trace of the genitive 
ending -ai: in verse 51 of the prologue to 
the Poenulus B reads comedi ais inodiosi 
for comoediai sin odiost; add Poen. 1045, 
Antidama[t|}i—so A. This ending is, how- 
ever, attested by the metre in many places ; 
the small, conservative text of Gotz and 
Schéll prints 28 instances of it, in nouns of 
various kinds, as well as in adjectives and 
possessive pronouns ; e.g. meai, tuai (?), Aul. 
121; nostrai, Mil. 519; magnai publicai, 
Mil. prol. 103 (attested by Marius 
Victorinus) ; malai, Merc. 692 ; cf. Rufinus, 
p- 561, 2, K. It is found even in Greek 
nouns: Antidamai, Poen. 1045 (but Antz- 
damae, Poen. 1042, 1047); Charmidai, Trin. 
359 (but Charmidi, Trin. 744); Periphanai, 
E. 246, 508, 635. 

This -a% rarely suffers elision ; doubtful 
instances are cited by Lindsay, L.L. p. 381. 
The usual gen. ending -ae also is not liable 
to synaloepha, but the -ae of the dat. s. (of 
different origin) is elided (Leo, Plaut. 
Forsch. ch. 6). 


4. Final d, as a means of avoiding hiatus, 
is now generally rejected in all ablatives, 
except in the pronouns méd and téd ; these 
are good accusative forms also. Lindsay is 
inclined to admit also véd in Aul. 141, Mere. 
629, Ps. 19 (Archiv f. L.L. 10 [1898] 550) ; 
to these add As. 224. 


5. The dialectic termination -as for the 
nom. pl., proposed to help the metre in 
various places (e.g. Am. 275, Trin. 539), has 
now been abandoned. 


6. We find no instance of -abus in our 
plays. Priscian (G.L. ii. 293. 12, K) quotes 
S. 567 as showing filits pro filiahus [so also 
Poen. 1128] ; and he gives from an unnamed 
play of Plautus the words de gnatabus suis 
(Frag. Fab. Ine. v. 82). 
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Second DECLENSION. 


1, Two wu’s are avoided in the nom. and 
acc. s., 80 that we get e.g. séruds ést, Ps. 727 
7 8 
(B, C, D) and Quom séruos sis sertiom tibi, 
Pers, 291 (A, B), but oculus (e.g. Truc. 579) 
and oculum (e.g. Truc. 881). 


2. Men. 957 gives us the nom. socerus ; 
verse 1046 of the same play has socer. A 
nom. puerus has been conjectured into Truc. 
906 (MSS. purus). 

conciliabolum, Trin. 314, BCD. 


3. The gen. s. of -io stems ends of course 
in a single 7; e.g. fldgitt, Merc. 417. 
, « 


4. Huic puello, Frag. 92, Lenones Gemini. 
So Festus, 249. 15; Priscian, 231. 21, reads 
hie puellus. 


5. Vocative singular. 

meus caseus, Poen. 367. 

huius caseus, Poen. 390, 

oculus, Poen. 394. 

oculus meus, Most. 311, Pers. 765. 

meus oculus, Cist. 53, S. 764. 

ocellus aureus, As. 691. 

meus ocellus, As. 664, Poen. 366. Com- 
pare Cure. 203, 392. 


In As. 664 we find mi anime parallel with 
meus ocellus ; cf. Cas. 137, 138. 

The vocative puere is attested by MSS., 
by grammarians, or by limping metre. 


(a) Needed for metre, i.e. before con- 
sonants or at the end of verse, 16 instances : 
As. 382; B. 577; Cure. 75; Mere. 912 
(910) ; Most. 843, 947, 949, 965, 990, 991; 
Pers. 792 ; Ps. 170, 242b, 249, 252; Truc. 
535. 


(6) Not needed by metre, but given by 
MSS., i.e. before vowels, 5 instances: As. 
891; Merc. 930; Most. 308; Pers. 771; 
Ps, 241b. 


(c) Mere, 922 (921) has prier, hoc pallium. 
6 7 


(d) Mere. 976 shows nouos amator, uétus, 
7 
puér, apparently vocatives but possibly 
8 


nominatives in apposition. So thensaurus, 
As. 655, 


6. The genitive plural in -orwm occurs 
in about 60 different words—nouns, adjec- 
tives, pronouns—with a total of 111 in- 
stances. The genitive in -wm or -om is 
found in some 21 words, 76 times. Both 
forms occur for 12 words : 
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deum 14 deorum 9 (synizesis in 
8 of these). 

duom 1 duorum 2 

liberum 1 liberorum 5 

meum 8 meorum 3 

nostrum (pron.) 9 nostrorum (pron.) 3 
»» (adj. 3) »  (adj.) 1 

nummum 12 nummorum 1 

puerum 1 puerorum 1 

seruom ? 1 seruorum 4 

socium 1 sociorum 1 

tuom 2 tuorum 7 

uerbum 4 uerborum 6 

wostrum (pron.) 7 uostrorum (pron.) 5 
yy (adj.) 1 


Of the other words in -orwm 36 occur 
once each, of the others in -wm, 5 once 
each. The needs of the metre seem to be 
the only thing that determines the choice ; 
in Most. 120 we get liberum, but in the 
next verse liberorum—both verses are bac- 
chiac. 


TairD DECLENSION. 


1. Nominative singular. 


(a) -os and -or. 

colos, Men. 828, Mil. 1179 ; color, Merc. 
368. 

honos, Trin. 697, Frag. 101 Pagon ; honor, 
R. 195, Trin. 663. 

labos, Capt. 196, Mere. 72, Trin. 271, 
Truc. 521; labor Cure. 219, R. 202. 

lepos, As. prol. 13, Cas. 235 (voc.), Cure. 
98 (voc.), R. 352; depor is not found in 
Plautus. 

odos, Capt. 815 (814), Cure. 99 (Nonius 
only), 105, Ps. 841, 842; odor (Cure. 99 
MSS.], Poen. 1179. 

Total, -os 17, -or 6. 

(b) -dr, -ér. 

Amator, B. 1163 ; amor [Cist. 72 doubtful], 
Mere. 590, Most. 142, Trin. 260a ; auctor, 
Ps. 231; exercitor, Trin. 226, 1016 ; guber- 
nator, R. 1014 ; honor, R. 195; imperator, 
Am. 229; orator, B. 981; serwatér (change 
of speaker) Ps. 874 ; sordr, B. 1140 a, E. 657 
(so B, not A; voc., change of speaker), Poen. 
364, 406, (change of speaker), 895, 8. 76; 
uxor, As. 927, Merce. 800 (voc.), S. 140; 
Iuppitér Am. prol. 94 (?) Cure. 27 (change 
of speaker) ; patér, Aul. 779, As. 828 (voc., 
change of speaker). Total, -dr 18 (22) %, é 
1 (4)? 

(c) Unsyncopated nominatives singular. 

Opis, B. 893 ; Ops, Cist. 515. 

Polluces, B. 894; Pollua not found in 
Plautus. 
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sortis, Cas. 380; sors six times in the 
Casina, and also in Most. 631. 


(d) Miscellaneous. 

haec cunes, Trin. 172 ; Canes (i.e. Hecuba) 
Men. 718 (Ba, C, Da). Cf. fores, Most. 507 
(BCD). 

iuus, Mere. 985, CD. 

nubis, Mere. 880. 

lac, lact, lacte. Lacte is sure for B 19 
(13), Men. 1089, Mil. 240 ; and it is possible 
for Truc. 903. On the other hand, a mono- 
syllable is demanded in Am. 601 (MSS. all 
give Jac); in B, 1134 (lact seems a trifle 
more probable than Jac) ; and in Truc. 903 
(here we may read dacte with elision, or dact, 
but probably not Zac). 

mers, merx, merces, In Plautus this word 
is usually found with an adjective, mala, 
proba, tua. Mers seems to be the common 
Plautine form, but it is nearly always 
changed to merx in some MS. or MSS. 
Mers seems sure in Cist. 727, Men. 758 
(Nonius twice), Mil. 728 (Nonius only), 
Pers. 238, 586, Poen. 342; perhaps it is to 
be read in Mil. 894. 

Mil. 1059 has merces, nom. s.; Ps, 954 
mercist. In 8S. 519, A gives commersque. 

[milis?? Mil. 946 (C). True. 874 (BCD’) ; 
ef, milia in late inserr. } 

opos, 8. 573 (B). 

uatis, Mil, 911 (BCD’). 


2. Genitive singular. 

su<er>is, Cure. 323, corr. Scaliger ; 
sueris, Frag. 49, Carbonaria, corr. Turnébe ; 
sueres, Festus 330.27. sui<s>, Most. 40. 

[neminis, Capt. 764 ; similarly abl. nemine, 
Cist. 87, Mil. 1062]. 

3, Accusative singular. 

(a) -¢ stems. 9 

capparim, Cure. 90. 

clauim, Most. 404 (F), 425. 

cratim, Poen, 1025. 

Jtartim, Most. 169. 

usque ad fatim, Men. 91, Poen. 534. 

Sebrim, Ps. 643. 

ictim, Capt. 184. 

[imbrim, Ps, 102; so A, Studemund, but 
not quite certainly; by a curious inter- 
change with a following word]. 

magudarim, R. 633. 

messim, E. 718, Most. 161, Poen. 1019, 
Trin. 32 (A 2), but messem, R. 637 and 
perhaps Trin. 32. 

nauim, Cas. 557, Men. prol. 25, Mil. 1187, 
1188, 1300, 1303. In the Mercator 
(vv. 75, 87, 92, 187, 194, 218, 257, 259, 461) 
C and D regularly give nawim, where B has 
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nauem ; in 946 nauvem aloneisfound. Else- 
where we get nauem, in 27 places. 

rauim, Aul. 336, Cist. 304, Frag. 8 
Artemo. 

restim, Cas. 425, Pers. 815, Poen. 396, 
Ps. 88, R. 367; but vestem, R. 1036. 

securim, Aul. 95, Men. 858. 

sitim, Cure. 116, Mere. 861. 

strigilim, 8. 230 (228), but -em Pers. 124. 

turrim, B. 710. 

(6) Miscellaneous : 

itiner, Merc. 911, 929. 

tenus, B. 793. 


4, Vocative singular. 

Harpage, Ps. 665, but Harpax, 653. 

5. Ablative singular. 

(a) Ablatives in -i: 

adfini, Trin, 622. 

aedi, Poen. 847, but aede, B. 312. 

aetati, Poen. 509. 

aui, Cas. 616, E. 184, Ps. 762. 

bili, Am. 727. 

calcari, As, 708. 

[Carthagini t, Cas. prol. 71]. 

ciut. Pers. 475. 

columbari, R. 888. 

Jini, Men. 859. 

Justi, As. 427, Aul. 454, Capt. 896, Cas. 
967, 971. 

luci, Am. 165, Aul. 748, Cas. 786, Cist. 
525, Men. 1006, Mere. 255, 8S. 364 ; but duce, 
Am. 547, Cure. 182, Truc. 574. 

lupanari, B. 454. 

mani, Am. 253 (Nonius), Most. 767 (B 
before corr.), Poen. 650 (? A); but mane, E. 
273, 314, Men. 1157, Mil. 503, Most. 534, 
Pers. 113, 114 (bis), Poen. 806, R. 418 
(Lambin). The grammarians quoted in the 
Triumvirate edition on Most. 767, are pretty 
consistent in declaring that the ablative is 
mani, and the adverb mane. Add mane 
septimt, Men. 1157. 

mari, abl., occurs 30 times,—with faint 
traces of -e in 4 places. Priscian expressly 
testifies to an ablative mare in R. 981. 

militi, Ps. 616 (A, B) shown also by 
metre. In Mil. 1290, B gives militi, at end 
of verse; in Ps. 717 A has either militt or 
milite, with elision ; and in Truc. 87, BCD 
show militi at end of verse. Besides these 
4 in -i, we find 7 ablatives of m/es in -e. 

naut, 31 times, the only form. 

parti, Men. 479, Pers. 72, but parte, Poen. 
1285. 

pectori? Mere. 345 (D). 

securi, Ps. 158. 

senapi, True. 315. 

siti, Cas. 154, Cure. 119, Most. 193, R. 312. 
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sorti, Cas. 428. 
Theti, E. 32 (35). 

Veneri, Poen. 256. 

For wesperi, see p. 302. 

(6) Apparent instances of -é. 

captté, Most. 211. 

carné, Capt. 914. 

Jaenoré, Curc. 508. 

Jamé, As. 145, Cist. 45, Most. 193, Pers. 
318, 8. 216. The ablative of fames, occurs 
16 times—11 times at the end of a verse or 
half-verse, and 5 times elsewhere, with a long 
ultima in all the five. 

lucé, Merc. 255. 

maré, R. 981, according to Priscian. 

milité, Ps. 616 (C, D; -i, A, B). 

millé, B. 928. 

morté, Mil. 707. 

Naucraté, Am. 860. 

ordiné, Ps. 761, 1312. 

parieté, Cas, 140. 

patre, 8. 71. 

pectoré, B. 628. 

pumice, Pers. 41. 

tempore, KE. 406. 

tramité, Frag. 108, Parasitus Piger. 

uxoré, Cas. 318. 

This length of the -e is probably only 
apparent ; Plautus doubtless wrote -i, con- 
founding these with -i stems. Cf. Juci and 
temperi; also Merc. 345 (D) (elided how- 
ever), and B. 628. 

(c) Miscellaneous. 

wungere, Men. 913, abl. of *iungus, a 
wagon ; cf. Plato. Euthyd. 299, b. 

[nemine, Cist. 87, Mil. 1062]. 

in peregre est. Frag. 40, Caecus uel 
Praedones. 

rete, abl., with quantity of ultima indeter- 
minate, As. 100 (B, D), R. 914, 1020, 1292, 
Truc. 37. In R. 1071 reti must be the right 
form. Priscian expressly attests rete in R. 
1020. 

6. Nominative plural. 

There are at least 98 instances (in nouns 
and adjectives) of -is in the nom. pl. 
attested by the reading of one or more of 
the MSS. ABCD. This number would 
be raised to 108 if we included some read- 
ings due to E or J, and Nonius’ quotation 
of Capt. 164. Of the 96 the Miles shows 
32, the Truculentus 14, the Poenulus 9. I 
have found at least one instance in every 
play except the Aulularia (and the Vid. and 
fragg.). ‘The forms are attested as follows : 
By A 5 (Cas. 720, Poen. 433 bis, 994, 

1208). 
ABCD 1 (Truce. 182). 
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Such forms as puppis and restis are at- 
tested by Varro, L. L. 8. 66. The 98 
instances in Plautus occur in consonant, as 
well as in -i stems. They have generally 
been disregarded by editors ; but, aside from 
a few that may be open to ‘suspicion, they 
are too numerous to be looked on as acci- 
dents or blunders. Plautus evidently con- 
fused the two kinds of stems elsewhere : cf. 
abl. s., pp. 297 sq. 


2 


(Poen. 849). 


Oo me bo 


Womway 


Fourta DEcLENSION. 


1. Genitive singular, 16 instances. 

(a) gemiti, Aul. 722. 

quaesti, Aul. 83, Most. 1107, Pers. 66, 
Poen. prol. 95. 

senati columen, Cas. 536, E. 189. 

sumpti, Cas. 425, Trin. 250. 

tumulti, Cas. 649, Poen. 207. 

uicti, Capt. 855. 

(b) cibus, Capt. 826, according to the 
testimony of Priscian, is a genitive ; some 
take it as a nominative in apposition. 
Elsewhere we get only cibi (Cas. 778, Cure. 
319, Vid. 42). 

lectus, Am. 513, expressly attested as a 
genitive by Priscian. 

quaestus, Ps, 1197, probably genitive, 
possibly nominative. 

sumptus, Mil. 675, very doubtfully geni- 
tive. 

The ending -wis seems not to occur at all 
in Plautus. 

Total, -2 12; -ws 41 

2. Dative singular, 27 instances :— 

depeculatut, EK. 520. 

6 


despicatui, Men. 693. 
8 
extersut, Cure. 578. 
8 
Srustratui, Men. 695. 
8 
gustui, Cist. 70. 
2 
ludificatut, Poen. 1281. 
8 
memoratut, B. 62. 
8 
péerditui ét praeddtui, Cist. 366. 
1 4 


quaestui, Poen. 626. 
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simptui, Mil. 672. 
3 
sumptut, Mil. 740. 
6 


sumptui, Most. 125 (bacchiac). 

usui, at verse end, Mere. 32, Mil. 600, 
724, 771, PBs. 305; in interior of verse, 
Cist. 691, Cure. 501, Men. 358, Mil. 601, 
Ps. 1129. 

anu, Aul. 466; dnu, Cure. 104. 


quaéstu et ciltu, R. 294. 
5 7 


0 
Total, -wi, at end of verse or half-verse, 
13, elsewhere, 10; -w 4. 


3. Accusative singular. 

algum, masc., Vid. 103 (Priscian). 

ueru, neut., R. 134; but werwm, neut., 
Truc. 628, and, nom., R. 1302, 1304. 


4, Ablative singular. 

angiportu, Cist. 384, Most. 1046. 

ex hac domu, Mil. prol. 126; this is the 
only fourth declension form of domus in 
Plautus. «, 

hac noctu, Am. 272, 404, 412, 731, Mil. 
381, Trin. 869. Noctu stands alone as 
adverb in 25 places. Cf. diw (as in Cas. 
823) and nudius tertivs (as in Most. 956-7). 

sine penu, Capt. 472. 

5. Genitive plural. 

mille passum, Men. 177, Truc. 354. 

The form jluctuom, sometimes quoted as 
Plautine, does not occur in Plautus. 


6. Accusative plural. 
drtud, Men. 855 (MSS., Priscian, Nonius, 
8 


metre). 
FirtaH DECLENSION. 


1. Genitive singular. 

réi, Cist. 144 (omitted by editors), Men. 
764, Pers. 65, Poen. 745, 1405, Ps. 1120, 
8. 379, Truc. 145, 223. 

vé-2, Aul. 121, Mere. 692, Mil. prol. 103, 
Most. 89. 

ré-1, E, 208, Men. 323, 494, Merc. 964, 
R. 487. 

ré(z), Auls 68. 

ré-i or rét, either possible, As. 855, Men. 
812. 

diér, Capt. 800. 

dié, Ps. 1158 (so B ; diem A). 

di-é-i, As. 253, Poen. 217, Trin. 811. 

Fidéi, Aul. 617. 


Fidéi, Aul. 667. Either here or in 617 
1 


Charisius read Fide. 
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Fidé-i, Aul. 583. 
Jide-i, Aul. 121. 
plebi, Ps. 748. 


2. Dative singular. 

ret. As. 182, 589, B. 947, Capt. 460, Cas. 
773, Cist. 97, 184 (prol.), Cure. 532, Mere. 
300 (re), 376 (379), 551, Mil. 764, 798, 802, 
1093, Poen. 479, Ps. 58, 175, R. 1374, Trin. 
38, 635, 757 (ve), 930, 1123, Truc. 375, 
394, 713. 

r(&), Am. 674 (re?), B. 297, Men. 234, 
Most. 92, Pers. 333, 372, 393, Poen. prol. 
49, Poen. 815 (ve), Ps. 783, 1115, R. 
717, 8. 720 (718), Trin. 119, 230, 522, 865, 
True. 231. 

ré(i), or ré, either possible in Mere. 987. 

diév Am, 546, 

8 


diéi, Capt. 464. 
3 
dié, Am. 276 ; soServ. Dan. expressly for 


8 
this verse ; the MSS. of Plautus have diez. 
dii, Mere. 4 (13) ; soServ. ; die ex di, D, 


die BOF. 
diéi or dic, either possible in Trin. 845. 


fidei. Am. 391. 
fidei, Aul. 615. 
Fidei, Aul. 676. 


fidéi, Cas. 1007. 
fidei, Cist. 245. 
6 


Fide, Poen. 890 (-e BCD; -ei AF). 


fid(e), Pers. 193 (A); Trin. 117 (B). 

fid(er), Trin. 128, 142. 

It is noteworthy how little evidence, 
relatively, we have for -e in the genitive and 
dative singular: gen. die, Ps. 1158; Fide, 
Aul. 617 or 667; dat. ve, Am. 674, Mere. 
300, Poen. 817, Trin. 757; die, Am. 276, 
Mere. 4 (13); Fide, Poen. 890, fide, Pers. 
193, Trin. 117 ; and possibly pube, Ps. 126. 
Total in -e, gen. 2, dat. 10. 

3. Ablative singular. 

pube (dat. s. 1) Ps. 126. 

ved, see p. 295. 

reapse, Camerarius in Truc. 815; cf. 
rempsam, Truc. 864 (so B), and Am. prol. 73. 

4, Locative. 

die crastini, Most. 881. 

die septimi, Men. 1156. 

die septumei, Pers. 260. 
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5. Genitive plural. 
sorderum, Poen. 314. 


VARIATIONS IN GENDER. 


Nouns ordinarily masculine, appearing in 
Plautus as feminine, 4: 

Nulla Acheruns, Capt. 999; MSS. and 
Nonius expressly. This is the only one of 
the 17 instances to show gender. 

ulla amnis, Mere. 859 ; MSS. and Nonius 
expressly. The other (four) instances do 
not betray gender. 

capiundas crines, Most. 226; B ante ras., 
and Nonius expressly ; -dos other MSS. 
Mil. 792 the only other instance is indeter- 
minate. 

hane rudentem, R. 938; MSS., Nonius 
expressly, gloss. The other instances (2) 
do not indicate gender. 


2. Nouns ordinarily masculine, appearing 
here as neuter. 

artua, Men. 855; C, Nonius, Priscian, 
metre. 

calor, acc. s., Merc. 860 ; BCD,! Philargy- 
rius ; Nonius expressly says neuter, but his 
text reads -em. Occurs, in Plautus, only 
here. 

capillum, nom. s., Most. 254; Nonius 
expressly; Plautine MSS. have -us. Six 
other instances indecisive. 

caseum, nom. s., Frag. 103, Parasitus 
Medicus; Nonius expressly. The three 
other instances are masculine. 

nasum, nom. s., Am. 444; MSS., Nonius. 

sagax nasum, ace. s., Curc. 110, MSS. 

nasum, nom. s., Men. 168; MSS., Nonius 
incidentally. 

nasum, nom. s. Mil. 1256; CD. Totals 
for this word, 4 neuter, 8 indeterminate. 

pane, nom. s., Cure. 367; Nonius and 
Charisius, both expressly ; F; -em B E J. 
On the other hand, panem six times, and 
binos panes, Pers. 471. Three indeter- 
minate. 

pugnum, nom. s., Capt. 796; Gramma- 
ticus de dubiis nominibus expressly says 
neuter, but the MSS. and Nonius have it 
masculine. Seven places show masculine 
gender, out of a total of 38. 

sumbolum, Ps. 648 (-us A), 1001 ; clearly 
mase. in 5 places; masc. or neut. in 11 
others. The fem. form (4 instances) differs 
in meaning. 

uterum, nom. s., Aul. 691 ; B E, Nonius 
expressly. Seven places do not show 
gender. 


3. Nouns ordinarily feminine, appearing 
here as masculine. 
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hoc aetate, Trin. 1090 ; Nonius expressly, 
but our MSS. have hac, unquestionably 
right. 

in suom aluom, Ps. 823; MSS., Nonius 
expressly. Three indecisive instances. 

unum calcem, Poen. 908; Nonius ex- 
pressly, but our MSS. show unam. 

sedatum cupidinem, Am. 840; MSS. 

seuero fronte, Mil. 201. So A ; other MSS. 
-a. R. 318 gives contracta fronte, and six 
places do not indicate gender. 

coloratilem frontem, Frag. 110, Plocinum. 
Nonius, 204, 26, says masculine, quoting as 
above ; but in 149, 5 he quotes the verse 
for another purpose, giving coloratum ; 
metre affords no sure help. 

hoc luci, Am. 165, BD EF J. 

luct claro, Aul. 748; Nonius expressly 
says masculine and is followed by F, but 
BD EJ give clara. 

lucis tuendi, Capt. 1008 (tuendae only in 
F, J). 

cum primo luci, Cist. 525; MSS. 

hoc luce, Cure. 182 ; MSS. 

This word is feminine in Am. 547, luce 
clara, MSS ; (and in Aul. 748 according to 
BDEJ). There are 20 instances of lux 
and its cases ; 14 are indeterminate, 5 mas- 
culine, and | feminine. 


4, Nouns usually neuter, here masculine: 


ueitalem aeuom, Poen. 1187; ABCD F. 

collus, Am. 445; Nonius expressly, fol- 
lowed by F ; MSS. have collwm. 

collus, Capt. 357; MSS., Donatus. 

collus, R. 888, Priscian ; MSS. give col/wm, 
so Osbernus, and so apparently the metre ; 
ef. Leo on R. 888. 

hune in collum, Pers. 691; MSS. 

collos, Capt. 902 ; MSS. 
Of 29 instances of this word, 4 are masc., 
1 masce. or neut., 24 indeterminate. 

unum conclauem, Mil. 140 (prol.), B ante 
ras. C D. 

. claué, Cas. 881; so B. clauem 
without space, EK F. Most. 843 has con- 
clauia, and the two remaining instances are 
indecisive. 

crassus corius redditust, Frag. Fab. Ine. 
5 (18); Paulus expressly. e 

tris corios bubulos, Poen. 139; MSS. and 
Nonius expressly. Totals, 2 masc., 4 neuter, 
11 indeterminate. 

dorsus totus, Mil. 397; BC, Nonius ex- 
pressly. dorsum totum, A F ; dor sx totus, 
D. Three instances indecisive. 

gttturém, Aul. 304 ; MSS., metre, Nonius, 

5 6 

Priscian. 

giitturém, Mil. 835 ; MSS., metre, Nonius. 
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gutturém, Trin. 1014 ; MSS., metre. 
7 8 


Capt. 468 has guttur nom. s., but gender is 
not indicated here or in the remaining two 
instances. 

hi loci, Ps. 595. 

quos locos, Trin. 931 ; 
but loca, R. 227, Cist. 677, R. 111, Trin. 
863, 864; add locorwm, Capt. 385, and 
locarum, Cas. 120 (so A), Poen, 144 (BCD), 
Truc. 661 (BCDL). 

pergrandem lucrum, Pers. 494; Nonius 
expressly, against all our MSS. 

papauerem, Poen. 326 ; MSS. 

papduerém, Trin. 410; MSS., metre, 

5 6 

Nonius, Charisius. 

uuidum retem, R. 942; so Priscian, 332. 
14, but in 270. 15 he gives rete. 

retem, R. 984; CDF, Priscian, Lambin ; 
further details about this word on page 302. 

sinus, bowl, nom. s., Cure. 82; MSS., 
Prisc., gloss. 

sinus, nom. s. R. 1319; MSS. 
Two indecisive instances. 

Samiliaren tergum, As. 319; Nonius ex- 
pressly, followed by F; -are, all other MSS. 

tributus, nom. s. m., E. 227, 228. 

uiscus, nom. s. masc. B 50 ; MSS., gloss. 

uiscus, nom. s. masc. Poen. 479; MSS., 
and Charisius without quoting. Four other 
instances indeterminate. 


5. Nouns ordinarily neuter, here femi- 
nine. 

Sulmentas, Trin. 720. 

ad labeas, 8. 721; labiis, Mil. 93, indeter- 
minate. 

locarum, see above. 

e murteta, Vid. 100; so Priscian. Por- 
phyrio gives per murteta, and murteta, ace. 
pl., occurs in R. 732. 

ramenta, B, 513,518 [519 bj, R. 1016 ; 
but cwm ramento, B. 680. 

senapis scelera, nom. s. f., Ps. 817. Ex- 
pressly attested as feminine here by Prisc., 
Serv., Mar. Sacerd., Probus. MSS. are 
muddled, but agree with feminine gender. 
One other instance, indecisive. 


6. Nouns masculine and feminine. 


angues, Am. 1108. Nonius expressly 
says feminine, against our MSS. In 1116, 
alterum [anguem], wu ex a, D. The word 
is masculine in Am. 1114, 1119, 1123, and 
indeterminate in 3 other places. 

araneorum, As. 425; so Nonius; -arum 
MSS. 

araneorum, 8S. 348 ; MSS., Nonius. 

araneas, Aul. 87. 
araneas, 8. 355 ; so C D F (-as or -os? A) 
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araneis, indet., Aul. 84. 

canis, and its cases, occurs 26 times ; 11 
as fem., 2 as masc., 13 indeterminate. Itis 
therefore normally feminine in Plautus, and 
is used as feminine even when it refers to a 
man (Most. 41, Poen, 1236, Trin. 172). It 
refers to a woman in Men. 838, 936; and 
is feminine with only general reference in 
Capt. 485, Most. 850, 854, Poen. 1234, Ps. 
319 (Nonius has masc.), 8.139. It is mase. 
only twice, and in both cases it refers to a 
man (B, 1146, Mil. 268). 

dies, as feminine, occurs at least 9 times : 
As. 534, 838, E. 545, Ps. 58,279, 301, 374, 
623, Vid. 90. 

feminam leonem, Vid. 111, 112, Philar- 
gyrius. Similarly ciut femina, Pers. 475 ; 
and with distinctly feminine adjectives, 
rabiosa femina canis, Men, 838, and musca 
nulla femina, Truc. 284, 

scrobes, masc., Am. Frag. 6, Priscian 
twice expressly, and other grammarians ; 
also Aul. Frag. 3, Nonius expressly. 

uesper, uespera, see p. 302. 


7. Masculine, feminine, neuter. 


penus annuos, Ps. 178 ; Priscian. 

omne penus, nom., Ps. 228. 

aliud penus, ace., Capt. 920 ; six instances 
indeterminate. 


8. Nouns masculine and neuter. 


algum, ace. s. mase., Vid. 103, Priscian ; 
algu, abl., Most. 193, R. 582, indeterminate. 

calamistrum meum, nom. s., Cure. 577, 
MSS. and Charisius. Occurs nowhere else 
in Plautus. 

pilleum quem, Frag. Dub. 6, Nonius 220. 
11, expressly ; pilleum, voc. neuter, Frag. 
69, Cornicula ; so Nonius 220. 11 expressly. 
Indeterminate in Am. 462, 


9. Nouns feminine and neuter. 


praesepis suas, Cas., prol. 57, MSS. 

praesepem suam, Cure. 228. Expressly 
stated to be fem. by Charisius and Nonius ; 
B reads suum. 

praesepis meas, R. 1038. Nonius quotes 
it as fem. but assigns it to the Curculio. B 
also has meas. 

haec praesepes mea est. Frag. Inc. Fab. 
67, Marius Sacerdos, expressly. 

I have discussed this matter of Variation 
of Gender from a different point of view in 
the Proceedings of the American Philo- 
logical Association, vol. 32, 1901, p. 1xxxiii, 
from which I may here quote the following 
paragraphs : 


























We have coincident testimony of 


Metre, 
Metre and MSS. 
Metre and 


MSS. and Grammarians 


MSS. alone 


MSS., and Grammarians 
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in 10 cases 





7 
Grammarians 1 (+2 fragg.) 
17 
23 
Grammarians alone 13 (+8 fragg.) 
Grammarians 51 71 (+10) 


Metre 20 MSS. 57 


Of eighty-one instances of variation in 
gender in Plautus, all but six [aetate, m., 
capillum, n., lucrum, m., murteta, f., pug- 
num, n., tergum, m.}, can be paralleled by 
testimony of various sorts, oftentimes co- 
incident, more rarely of one kind alone. 
The evidence from other authors consists, 
overwhelmingly, of that of writers of 
plebeian Latin. We should be inclined to 
look with rather less suspicion than we 
might have imagined on the testimony of the 
later grammarians in this matter of gender. 
In particular, Nonius probably blundered in 
only four instances out of thirty-four. It 
would seem that, on the whole, the variations 
of gender in Plautus, are as well assured as 
most points in Plautus can be. 


SINGULAR FORMS USED FOR PLURALS. 


_ 


castrum Poenorum, Frag. Fab. Inc. 76, 
Servius. Plural forms occur five times. 

mea delicia, Poen. 365. So Gellius and 
Nonius; sae, A BC D. 

me<a> delicia, Truc. 921, B C D. 

deliciae, dat., R. 429. 

As epithet in plural 5 times: Most. 15, 
Pers. 204, Ps. 180, 227, 8. 742. 

foris, nom. s., Am. 496, Aul. 665, B. 234, 
1057, Cas. 163, 874, Mere. 699, Mil. 154 
(prol.), 528, 985, 1198, Most. 507, 1062, 
Pers. 300, 404, S. 87, total 16. 

Sorem, B. 833, Cas. 893. 

This word occurs in the plural about 89 
times, exclusive of the adverbs /foris and 
foras. 


VARIATIONS IN DECLENSION. 


angiportum, neuter, Ps. 961, Most. 1045, 
Pers. 678, Ps. 961 ; angiporto, abl., As. 741, 
Ps. 971; angiporta, Cist. 384, Ps. 1235; 
angiportis, Pers. 444,—all these are appar- 
ently of the second declension ; against 
them stand ex angiportu, Cist. 124, and in 
angiportu, Most. 1046 (in the latter place 
the reading of A is doubtful, -w or -o). 

araneorum, As. 425; so Nonius; MSS. 
give -arum. 

araneorum, 8. 348, MSS. and Nonius. 

araneas, Aul, 87. 


araneas, S. 355, CD F; A doubtful. 

araneis, Aul. 84, indet. 

domu, Mil. prol. 126, is the only fourth 
declension form of domus, and occurs but 
this once ; domo is very common. 

JSulmentas, fem. not neut, Trin. 720. 

ad labeas, 8. 721, (labiis, Mil. 93, indet.), 

locus, in plural, see page 301. 

murteta, see page 301. 

hac noctu, Am, 272, 404, 412, 731, Mil. 
381, Trin. 869 ; nocte is common. 

paniculum, m. or f., Mil. 18. 

pecus, n., 1; pecudem, etc., 4; pecu, pecua, 5. 

penus annuos, Ps. 178. 

peni, gen., Ps, 608, Trin. 254. 

penum, ace. Capt. 771, Men. 120, 801 ; 
but 

omne penus, nom., Ps. 228, 

aliud penus, acc., Capt. 920, 
and 

sine penu, Capt. 472. 

On this word see Gellius, N. A. 4. 1. 

ramenta, abl., B. 513, 518 (5196) R. 1016. 

cum ramento, B. 680. 

rete, and its cases, occurs 15 times; 8 of 
the instances are normal. For R. 942, 
Priscian attests a masc. ace. s, wuidum retem, 
though elsewhere he quotes the same verse 
with rete. In R. 984, C, D, F, Priscian, 
Lambin, give retem, acc. s. In R. 900 we 
get retiam, acc. s., in Priscian and in ed. 
prine., the MSS. giving retia ace. pl. In 
R. 1071 we find retia prehendi (so practically 
BCD), but the metre requires reti appre- 
hendi. We have the ablative rete expressly 
attested for R. 1020 by Priscian, and it 
occurs also in R. 914, 1292. 

In As, 238, BD F give syngrapham ; 
in 5 other instances we get syngraphum, 
Nonius expressly stating that Cicero used 
the feminine, and that Plautus used the 
masculine in As. 746. 

uasum, Truc. 53, 54; was, B. 202, R. 986. 

weru, uerum, see page 299. 

uesper hic, B. 1205. 

uesperum, 10 instances (Mil. 503 -am F ; 
Most. 767 -am grammatici). 

uespert, 5 instances. 

de uesperi suo, Mil. 995. 

prima uespera, Cure. 4 (cf. Mil. 503, Most. 
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767). Compare wesperugo, Am, 275, and 
uesperna, Frag. Fab. Inc. 45, Paulus. 

Greek nouns show a good deal of wavering. 
They have been treated by H. M. Hopkins, 
in Harv. Studies, ix. 96, and I shall notice 
only a few here. 

Achilles *(3 instances), Achillem (2), 
Achilli, gen., B. 938, The first syllable of this 
word is thought to be long in Mere. 488 and 
Mil. 1054 ; and it may be long in the 4 other 
places, 

architectus (4), architecte (2), archilectis 
(1); architéctoném twice at end of verse. 
Text corrupt in Mil. 919. 

Calchas, nom., Mere. 945; Calcha, abl., 
Men. 748. 

Callicles (10), Callicli, gen., Trin. 1183, 
Callicli, dat., Trin. 582, 899, Calliclem (6), 
Callicle, abl. (2), 

Charmides (13), Charmidai, Trin. 359, 
Charmidi, gen., Trin. 744, Charmidem (4), 
Charmide, abl. (2). 

Euripidi, gen., R. 86. 

Herculis, gen., R. 161, Herculi, gen., Pers. 
2, R. 822. 

Philolaches (17) 

Philolachetis (1) 

Philolacheti (1) (2%) 

Philolachetem (2 4) Philolachem (3%) 

Philolachete (1) Philolache (1) 

Thetis, Truc. 731, Theti, abl., E. 32 (35). 

Tranio, nom. (18), Tranioni (1), Tranione 
(1); but Zranium, acc., Most. 560. 


Philolachis (1 4) 
Philolachi (1) 


Nouns, ADVERBS, AND PREPOSITIONS. 


usque ad fatim, Men. 91, Poen. 534. 

hoc commodum, Trin. 1136. 

tueis ingratieis, Mere. 479. 

amborum ingratiis, Cas. 315. 
as an adverb, ten times. 

a mani, Am, 253 (-¢ Nonius ; -e BD EJ); 
Most. 767 (gramm. testimony strong for -7, 
MSS. -e) ; @ mane, Most. 534, MSS. ; Mil. 
503, MSS. ; mane septimt, Men. 1157 ; and 
mane ten times as an adverb. 

Meritissumo eius, As. 737 ; cf.meritissumo 
E. 430. merito, clearly a noun, 10 in- 
stances ; clearly an adverb, Cas. 182 ; merito 
magis ; indeterminate, 23. Similar is im- 
mer ito. 

hac noctu, Am. 272, 404, 731, Trin. 869. 

noctu hac, Am. 412, Mil. 381. 
noctu as adverb, 24 times. 

nune ipsum, B. 940. 

in peregre est, Frag. 40, Caecus vel Prae- 
dones (Charisius). 

osse fini, (fini as preposition), Men., 
59. 
intendi tenus, (tenus as noun), B. 793. 


ingrattis 
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SyncopaTED AND Unsyncopatep Nouns. 


balineae and its cases, As. 357, Mere. 127, 
Most. 756, Pers. 90, Poen. 976, R. 383, Trin. 
406 ; balineator, R. 527. Total unsynco- 
pated, 8; but balneator, Poen. 703, Truc. 
325. 

columen, Am. 367, Cas, 536, E. 189, Most. 
765, Trin. 85 ; caudmen seems not to occur. 

contro[uo|rsiam, Men. 593. 

disciplina, so accented, occurs 12 times. 
In As. 201 we find disctplina, with the 
second syllable apparently long; but mute 
and liquid cannot make position in Plautus, 
so it is necessary to read here discipilina. In 
Most. 154 the uw is attested by Ba O D, 
though it is not needed for the metre. 
In 11 of the 13 instances the metre would 
permit the longer form; but in Cas, 652, 
657, disciplinam ends a bacchiac tetra- 
meter, so that -u- would be impossible there. 

expurigationem, Am. 965, Mere. 960. 

fauitores, Am, prol. 67, 78, 79. 

laridum, Capt. 847 903, 907, Men. 210. 

nduitis, Men. 226; nawta occurs only 
twice, Mil. 1335, 1430, where it must be 
trochaic. 

opificina, Mil. 880. 

populus, and its cases, occurs 45 times. 
Eleven times at the end of a verse (or hemi- 
stich) we get the forms popli, poplo, poplum, 
shown by metre, and by more or less clear 
proof of them in the MS, readings. popli 
As. 655 (hemistich), Aul. 285, Cas. 536, 
Most. 15, Pers. 408 ; poplo, Am. prol. 101, 
190 (hemistich), 259, Ps. 126, R. 1251; 
poplum, As. prol. 4. In §S. 490, Leo prints 
popli, on account of Meyer’s Law; in Ps. 


4 
178 the Gotz-Schéll edition prints pop/o in the 
interior of an anapaestic verse ; in Most. 
124, Poen. 227, Ps. 1129, Leo reads poplé 
at the beginning of bacchiac verses—but all 
these seem unnecessary. 

Quadrup <u> eator, Pers. 70. 

uidulus occurs 53 times. In R. 1130 the 
metre demands the form widlus, and in R. 
936, 1106, 1127, widlwm. 

periculum, and its cases, occurs 48 times. 
In 36 places we must read periclum. In 10 
instances we find the full form at the end of 
an iambic verse or hemistich: As. 457 (hemi- 
stich), B. 599, Capt. 91, 687, 740, Men. 199, 
201, Poen. 633, R. 349 (hemistich), Trin. 
858. Twice we seem to get the longer form 
in the interior of a verse: in Pers. 524 A 
and F read periculo, but BC D give periclo ; 
it would seem to be better to read periclo 
with following hiatus at penth. caesura [ef. 
Men. 841,—shall we read oraculo with B 
and avoid hiatus, or oraclo with hiatus ?]. 
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In Frag. Fab. Inc. 53 (Porphyrio) we get 
periculim, apparently filling the second 
dipody of a senarius, but it is just possible 
that we have here parts of two verses, one 
ending with periculim. 

poculum occurs 12 times, but it does not 
show the regularity of usage that periculwm 
does. The full form ends verse or hemi- 
stich 4 times, lies within an anapaestic verse 
in Ps, 947, occurs in a corrupt passage in 
Pers. 775. We also find it four times in the 
interior of a verse (Cure. 368, S. 272, 725; 
Truc. 43), where we get twice what we 
should there expect, the shorter form (As. 
771, Cure. 359). 

saeculum is found 5 times ; the full form 
occurs fin Trin. 283, cretic verse, and the 
shorter (if we accept Leo’s reading for Aul. 
126) in the other four. 

spectécultim ends the senarius Poen. 209, 
and spectacla occurs normally in the interior 
of Cure. 647. 

taberndculiim, end of verse, Trin. 726 ; 
tabérnaclé, interior of verse, Am. 426, 428. 
This word is formed as if from *tabernare. 

uehicla, Aul. 168, 502, Pers. 782, all med. 
versu. 

uincla appears 10 times in the interior of 
the verse, and winculis once in cretic verse, 
Capt. 204. 

Other words with -tlo- suffix occurring at 
the end of a verse are cendculd, Am. 863 
(only here); cubiculé, Am. 808, As. 767 
(also in full form med. versu Cas. 965, 769, 
and—cretic verse—Most. 696) ; iaientdculd, 
Cure. 72, 73 (perhaps only twice); pro- 
pugnaculdé, B. 710, Mil. 334 (twice only) ; 
redimiculim, Truc. 395. The full form oc- 
curs, med. versu, in these words : cubiculum, 
see above; curriculum, 12 times; deridi- 
culi, 3 times ; deuortaculum, Capt. 523 ; pia- 
culum, Truc. 223; ridiculi, etc., 3 times, 
and twice in anapaests ; and adminiculum in 
the corrupt Most. 130. 

Aleumena, 29 instances, all with help 
vowel. [The only occurrence of the short 
form is in the non-Plautine Arg. I, cf. 
Alcumenas, Arg. II.] Alcumeus, Capt. 562. 
Coculitum, Cure. 393. Cucino, Men. 854. 
drachuma, Ps. 86, 88, 91, 93 (80841), Trin. 
425; drachmdm, Merc. 777. mina occurs 
very frequently and is the only Latin form 
of the word. techina, B. 392, Capt. 642, 
Most. 550, Poen. 817. Cf. Ps. 1096, 


céntechnatus. 
3 4 


lariia, ete. Am. 777, Aul. 642, Capt. 
598, Cas. 592, Merc. 981, 983a; so 
lariidtus, adj.. Am. Frag. 7, Frag. 12, Men. 
890, Frag. Inc. Fab. 75. 
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miliiés, Aul. 316, 319, Poen. 1292, R. 
1124; and adj. milidinus, Men. 212, Ps. 
852. 

dudneiilus, Aul. prol. 35; dudénculus, Aul, 
685, 778, 782, 799. 

cau| lator, Truc. 683; cduillator, Mil. 
642 ; cawtlldtiones, 8S. 228 (226), Truc. 685 


1 

clauator, R. 805 (cf. Poen. 530). 

nauts, B, 797, Men. 344. 

diuitiaé, i.e., either the full or the synco- 
pated form possible, 13 instances ; ditiis, at 
verse end, 4 instances (Capt. 170, Poen. 
prol. 60, R. 542, Trin. 682); diuitiae, ie. 
surely unsyncopated, 23 instances. 

duelli, ete., As. 559, Capt. prol. 68, Truc. 
483 ; dyellatores, Capt. prol. 68; duellica, 
E. 450; perdyelles, Am. 250, 6424 Cist. 
201 (prol.), Mil. 222, Ps. 583,589. Against 


these stand diéllo, Am. 189; and bella (10 
instances), bellator (10), Bellona (2). 


MIscELLANEOUS QUANTITY. 


Acheruns and Acherunticus show the first 
syllable long in 17 instances; short (but 
possibly so only by iambic shortening) in 2: 
Poen, prol. 71, 831 ; indeterminate in True. 
749. This is thought to be a result of some 
peculiar pronunciation of the Greek chi: 
some editors write Accheruns. 

On Achilles, see page 303. 

bacchandl, ace. s., Aul. 413 (411); -al 
indeterminate in Aul. 408, B. 53, Mil. 858. 

Castoris Cure. 481. 

coépulénus, Pers. 100: cf. coémptidnalem, 
Bacch. 976 (B, com- CD). 

cor., voc. s., Poen. 390 b (ef. Lindsay, L.L. 
p. 215). 

Hannibalem, Hasdrubdlem, Hamilcadrem, 
Frag. Inc. Fab. 46 ; cf. Afuthumbdlis, Poen. 
997. 

hominis, homdnis, etc. : 

Total instances of oblique cases of homo, 
518— 

Must have homin- 

May have homin- or homén- 

homon- with transposition or 

change of words restores 
metre oo 83 
homon- alone restores metre... 32 


518 
The 32 instances are As. 473, 779; Aul. 
111, 226; B. 573, 633, 981; Capt. 333 ; 
Men. 82, 89, 98, 223, 304, 489, 709, 713, 
958, 961 ; Mil. 452; Most. 781; Poen. 89, 
671, 730; Ps. 153,873 ; R. 11,829; 8. 171, 
576; Trin. 1018; Truc. 607 (?), 957. 
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messis ? nom. s., R. 763 

milés, Aul. 528. 

We find the words Philippus (rex) 3 
times, Philippi, coins, 15 times, Philippi, 
adj. 15 times, and Philippei, adj. 6 times, 
39 instances in all. The name of the man 
occurs twice (Aul. 86, 704) with the scansion 
Philipp-, and once (Pers. 339) with the scan- 
sion Philipp-. Of the second, third, and fourth 
words all 36 instances show the measure- 
ment Philipp-, which evidently reproduces 
the accentuation of the Greek original. 

polypum, R. 1010; indet. in Aul. 198. 

rubrica, Truc, 294. 

rudentem, R. 1015. 

| sincipit /, Men. 506]. 

statue, Mil. 1389; cf. Mil. 206. 

strigibus, Ps. 820. 

Surdctsas, Men. prol. 37}. 

ravens Men. prol. 39]. 

tégillum, R. 576. 
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terrunci, Capt. 477. 

trapezita, and its cases, occurs 14 times— 
in 11 places with the accentuation trapézita 
(As, 438, Capt. 193, 449, Cure. 345, 420, 
559, 618, 721, E. 143, Ps. 757, Trin. 425), 
and in 3 with the accentuation trdpezita 
(Cure. 341, 406, 712). To account for the 
length of the first syllable in these three 
places, Ritschl suggested that the word 
should there be written tarpezita In the same 
way we get dd phrygionem, five times in the 
Menaechmi, but phrygio, Aul. 508. Cf. pro- 
culenam, Mil. 1060, and pristinum, 3 in- 
stances (and even pristrinum, 6), for pis- 
trinum, 2; here no difference in quantity 
results from the metathesis. Praestigiae, 
ete. (4) is still different—merely a reduction 
from praestriyiae, etc. (3). 

ArtHuR W. Hopeman. 
Onto Strate UNIVERs!tTy, CoLuMBUs. 
January 11, 1902. 





PLAUTINUM. 


Stichus 353-4 : 
Pin. Age tu ocius, 
pinge, humum consperge ante aedis. 


Multa sunt de hoc loco scripta, neque 
minus multa quae critici coniecerunt ; jinge : 
terge: stringe: tinge; quorum nullum satis 
probatum videtur ; quam ob rem in editioni- 
bus recentioribus revocata est librorum 
lectio (cf. Leo, Goetz-Schoell edit. stereot.), 
quamquam sine dubio haec depravata est. 

Nobis videtur Plautus scripsisse : 

‘age tu ocius ; 
perge, humum consperge ante aedis’ 

Verbum pergere praeter solitam vim 


(iter vel aliud quippiam iam coeptum con- 
tinuare, prosequi, perseverare) habet etiam 


illam festinandi facere aliquid, quod nondum 
coeptum est, sed quod iam coeptum, ne 
effectum dicam, esse volumus, ut locus 
similis e Bacchidibus docet, v. 870 sq. ‘Em 
illue pacisce, si potes ; perge obsecro, pacisce 
quid vis.’ cf. 695: ‘perge, ac facile ecfeceris.’ 
—Vocabulum perge cum sequente consperge 
conficit adnominationem, quae figura apud 
Plautum usitatissima est. Stich. 295: ‘a 
portu adporto.’ 404 ‘simul Mercurio qui me 
in mercimoniis iuvit.’ Men. 257: ‘ geminum 
dum quaeres gemes.’ 610: ‘palla pallorem 
incutit.’ Poen. 137: ‘tuae blanditiae sunt 
mihi gerrae germanae, cat dé koAADpat Avpac’ : 
et aliis locis sescentis (cf. Leo, Analecta 
Plautina IT.). 
THEOPHANES KAKRIDIS. 
Athenis, 





ON HORACE, FPODE XV., 1—10; AND ON VIRGIL, AZNEID IX., 339. 


I wonper whether Mr. Housman’s ‘eluci- 
dation’ of Horace, Epode xv., 1—10 (at 
pages 404-6 of the last volume of The 
Classical Review) has commended itself to 
many of his readers, already dissatisfied, I 
presume, with the various interpretations 
which he has justly condemned. 

NO. CXLIII. VOL. XVI. 


To me ‘lupus,’ in the line ‘dum pecori 
lupus et nautis infestus Orion,’ seems cor- 
rupt. What have the predatory habits of a 
wolf to do with celestial appearances or with 
atmospherical conditions, extremes of which 
are here illustrated by allusions to Orion 
and to Apollo? I can imagine only a mad 
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or feigning to be mad Hamlet inditing to 
his lady love (except in burlesque) such a 
line as the third in— 


‘Doubt thou the stars are fire, 
Doubt that the sun doth move, 

Doubt wolves to rend not catile, 
But never doubt I love.’ 


Is not the sense simply that Neaera had 
sworn unceasing reciprocity of affection 
‘through pleasant and through cloudy 
weather,’—the ideas of ‘pecora’ and of 
‘nautae’ being introduced so as to particu- 
larise two industries most liable to suffer 
from a winter’s storm,—viz.: husbandry on 
land and commerce on sea—whereas a 
summer’s breeze is refreshing everywhere 1 

Instead of ‘pecori lupus’ I would read 
‘pecoralibus.’ The adjective ‘pecoralis’ 
occurs in Festus; and ‘pecoralia’ may, I 
think, have been used by Horace as a sub- 
stantive to mean ‘ cattle-pens’ (like ‘ ouilia ’ 
meaning ‘sheep-folds,’ as a substantive from 
the adjective ‘ ouilis’), and the rarity of the 
word have caused the corruption. 

In Virgil Aen. ix., 339, ‘Impastus ceu 
plena leo per ouilia turbans,’ (where the 
participle is commonly regarded as intransi- 
tive, but Servius understood the last three 
words as a tmesis for ‘perturbans ouilia’), 
perhaps we ought to read ‘pecoralia tur- 
bans’ (transitive). 

Possibly some might prefer to read ‘ pe- 


corilibus’ and ‘pecorilia.’” But I do not 
know of any neuter substantive ending in 
‘-tis’ in the nominative and in ‘-dris’ in 
the genitive and forming an adjective end- 
ing in ‘-drilis, -e’—much less forming two 
adjectives ending, one in ‘ -dralis, -e’ and an 
other in ‘drilis, -e’ ; whereas ‘ pecoralis’ not 
only occurs but also is correctly formed on 
the analogy of ‘ nemoralis,’ and with it may 
be compared ‘pecudalis’ and ‘ pecualis’ 
(‘ pecudilis’ and ‘ pecuilis’ not being found). 

That the terminations ‘-ale’ singular and 
‘-alia’ plural, no less than the: terminations 
‘-ile’ singular and ‘ -ilia’ plural, were used 
for the signification of enclosure or enclosed 
place or enclosing of protecting structure 
or material appears from the words ‘ augur- 
ale,’ ‘manuale,’ ‘ nauale,’ ‘ naualia,’ ‘ pector- 
ale,’ ‘penetrale,’ ‘ penetralia’ and ‘puteal(e)’ 
—with which may be compared ‘ bidental’ 
and ‘capital ’—all properly neuters of adjec- 
tives ending in ‘ alis,’ masculine and feminine 
singular, and formed from  substantives 
from which are not also formed adjectives 
ending in ‘-ilis, -e.’ Similarly the words 
‘bubile,’ ‘caprile’ and ‘ouile,’ properly 
neuters singular of adjectives ending in 
‘ -jlis,’ masculine and feminine singular, are 
formed from substantives from which are 
not also formed adjectives ending in 
‘ -alis, -e.’ 

SaMvuEL ALLEN. 


VINDICIAE PROPERTIANAE,.—III. 


(Concluded from vol. xv. p. 413). 


TRANSPOSITIONS OF LINEs. 


I do not like you, Dr. FELL ; 
The reason why I cannot tell. 
But this alone I know full well ; 
I do no&élike you, Dr. Fett. 


My defence now, refreshed by an interval, 
passes to the feature of my edition which 
has evoked most comment and dissent, its 
changes in the vulgate order of lines and 
couplets. But it is at a loss what to take 
first. mobev tov épwra daxpvod; quod mihi 
das flendi, Cynthia, principiwum? My per- 
plexity is increased by the sympathy which 
at bottom I feel with much in the protests 
of my critics. When I contemplate a page 
of my text with its succession of non-sequent 
numbers in the margin, I am tempted to 





exclaim with them quam ferus et uere ferreus 
ille fuit! My natural attitude of mind 
towards transposition as a means of correc- 
tion is exactly their own; and I will myself 
quote my earliest utterance upon the subject, 
as they have not. 


‘On the first [change] which has been 
very extensively employed I would observe, 
to begin with, that it is the least convincing 
and satisfactory of all changes. Before we 
can prove that a transposition is correct, we 
must have shewn not only that a passage 
cannot be placed in its old position, but that 
it must be placed in its new; this is very 
rarely done and not often attempted.’ 

Notes on the Text and Matter of the Politics 
of Aristotle. (Cambridge, 1877, p. 24.) 
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What then is my reward for the painful 
efforts and the weary vigils that I have 
spent in the endeavour to correct my natural 
bias? That the last editor of Propertius 
should attribute my declension from the 
idyllic simplicity of the Select Elegies, into 
whose text only two transpositions were ad- 
mitted, to the malign influence of Mr. 
Housman: ‘Housman enim, non humilis 
ipse poeta dum Callimachum Romanum in 
Atticum quendam eflingere conatur eiusdem 
libidinis reum fecit Postgate in corpore 
Poetarum Latinorum recognoscendo, quan- 
tum diversum ab illo optimo recensionis 
anno 1881 factae editore.’! It is true that 
Mr. Housman gave no arguments for his 
proposed trajections but simply placed them 
upon record and that I am quite unconscious 
of the influence: but this will of course 
only show how powerful is the spell. 

Malus de se quisque iudex is a maxim 
whose soundness we are all of us apt to 
forget. And in the present case where a 
critical principle is at stake I shall do my 
best to respect it by omitting all reference 
to transpositions of which I am myself the 
author ; while I invite my critics, avowed 
and latent both, to consider whether there 
is not some other better method of dealing 
with a troublesome and distasteful inquiry 
than simply to shelve it in obedience to a 
natural bent. 

The dislike to transposition of lines or 
couplets as a mode of change is beyond 
question a widespread one. A mere enumer- 
ation of those who have betrayed indications 
of this feeling would fill a column with 
names. Here are the obiter dicta of three 
different scholars upon the application of 
the method to three separate Latin poets. 
‘This proceeding [ie. transposition] so 
seldom successful’; ‘the many arbitrary 
transpositions suggested by Lachmann, 
Baehrens, and other editors’ ; ‘ to resort to 
frequent and violent changes in the order of 
verses seems unjustifiable.’ When I was 
considering what should be my procedure in 
this matter a friend whom I consulted wrote 
to me: ‘Some people will say that you ought 
not to transpose at all’; and he might have 
written ‘Most’ for ‘Some’ without over- 
stepping the mark. 

The causes of this prejudice are not far to 
seek. The constitution of the human mind 

1 Sexti Properti Carmina recognovit Ioannes S. 
Phillimore Clarendon Press 1901 Praefatio. The 
Latin words of Professor Phillimore which I have 
placed in italics mean, it is true, that Mr. Housman 
‘has put me on my trial for the same wantonness as 
his own:’ but Mr. Housman has assuredly never 
made this charge. 
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itself unfits it for considering changes of 
order fairly. Transpositions disturb the 
accustomed sequences of its ideas, of which 
sequences it is most tenacious. In addition to 
this, and by consequence from it, the mental 
effort required to appreciate a transposition is 
much greater than that required forany other 
form of change; and if, to ease matters, the 
editor actually transposes, his reader not un- 
naturally resents the intrusion of a change 
that he cannot remove by a few strokes of 
the pen, as a species of tyranny. Nor must 
we forget the sense of what is a very real 
practical inconvenience, the difficulty of 
finding a line we want when it has been 
moved from its accustomed place. This is 
not all. There is a special accessory diffi- 
culty. The modern mind appears to be much 
more tolerant of disorderly successions in’ 
thought than the ancient one, and accord- 
ingly it finds it harder to realise the need of 
a proposed trajection. 

There is enough here to create a strong 
prejudice against transposition as a critical 
method—a prejudice in fact far stronger 
than the actual arguments alleged against it. 

And yet how unreasonable after all it 
is! If in the twentieth century you or I 
are wedded to an order which has soaked 
into our brain-pan at school or college, ‘ quo 
semel estimbuta recens, seruabitodorem| testa 
diu,’ if we dislike the trouble of hunting for 
our place and the trouble of schooling our 
imagination to realise an alien standpoint, 
what has all this got to do with the ques- 
tion whether five, ten, or fifteen centuries 
ago a scribe copied a line or lines of a 
classical writer in the place where he should 
not ! 

A competent and friendly critic in speak- 
ing of the transpositions which I have 
proposed in the text of Manilius says: ‘A 
change in the order of words is a common 
error of scribes ; but the transposition of lines 
is far more unusual and where we are 
certain that such a mistake has been made 
the cause of it can often be discovered in 
the context or in the condition of the arch- 
type.’? It might be sufficient to set against 
this the opinion of Munro, Criticisms and 
Elucidations of Catullus, p. 8. ‘I feel con- 
vinced therefore that these two verses are 
to be transposed, transposition being one of 
the simplest remedies in the case of a text 
resting finally on a single manuscript ;’ and 
to add that such is the text of Proper- 
tius as of Manilius. But the matter is of 
enough critical importance to justify a more 
extended reply. 

2 The Nation (New York) 1898 p. 318. . 
x 2 
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The displacement of lines is in the vast 
majority of instances a secondary effect of 
their omission. Now that this omission is 
a kind of mistake to which scribes of all 
ages and countries are liable has never been 
disputed, even by the most stubborn oppo- 
nents of transpositions. The omission when 
made may be subsequently discovered or 
may remain undetected ; but with the latter 
alternative we are not here concerned. In 
most cases it will be discovered sooner or 
later ; but whether sooner or later what we 
call ‘chance’ will alone determine. This 
must be carefully borne in mind. A single 
line ouly, a dozen lines or a score of pages 
of writing may have intervened between the 
omission and its detection. The error then 
is discovered, and there arises, let us hope, in 
its discoverer an impulse to correct it. How 
is this to be gratified? ‘ Chance’ again can 
alone decide. The extent of the omission, 
the breadth of margin in the copy, the space 
between its lines, the amount of trouble 
which the corrector is prepared to take, the 
value he sets upon his time, the market price 
of purchment vellum or paper are all consider- 
ations which he will have taken, consciously 
or unconsciously, into account in deciding 
how the correction shall be made. Often 
the omitted line (or lines if not too many) 
may be put in the margin of their proper 
place, and then there is some—at most a 
fair probability that a subsequent scribe 
will restore them to their original seat : 
but very often the only course avail- 
able will be to write them in a place 
at some distance from their proper position 
with a mark to indicate the displacement. 
Only let a subsequent scribe neglect this 
indication; and the transposition is com- 
plete. 

The only circumstance which is likely 
to arrest or reverse the process is the scribe’s 
sense of an incoherence. This is bound to 
be much more operative in poetry than in 
prose. It was advanced by a critic of the 
transpositions adopted by Dr. H. Jackson 
in his edition of book V. of the Nico- 
machean Ethics that it was impossible to 
find any line of such a length as would 
explain the dislocations assumed by the 
editor. The objection might have taken 
the form that a disarrangement which 
affected only sentences and paragraphs 
could not have had a purely mechanical 
basis. The accidental omission of a line of 
prose will in the vast majority of instances 
throw the whole context out of gear, it will 
leave verbs and nouns out of agreement, 
prepositions without regimen, nay, even 
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words themselves severed in twain and 
unless the copying be purely slavish it is 
unlikely to pass unnoticed. Now this is by 
no means the case inverse. A line of verse 
is a whole in more than one sense ; a line of 


prose, except accidentally, is not. This is . 


why, to illustrate by a passage to which 
the editors have with remarkable unanimity 
applied the proper remedy, in Tibullus iii. 
10 (iv. 4), 17 sgg. the shifting of vv. 21 sq. 
from their place after 16 never troubled the 
scribes. With these the logical incoherence 
of an address to the lover, bidding him not 
to grieve for the illness of his beloved but 
to keep his tears for the day when she was 
unkind to him, in the middle of an appeal to 
Phoebus to cure her, counted for nought. 
And this in fine is why displacement is com- 
moner and transposition more legitimate in 
poetry than prose. 

It will now be clear why the complaint of 
my critic in the Vation that I had produced 
‘only exegetical considerations’ in favour of 
my transpositions in Manilius was unfair. 
The displacements whose genesis I have been 
describing leave no external trace. The critic 
who would remove them has only exegetical 
considerations to guide him—only that is to 
say considerations of coherence and inco- 
herence, of relevance and irrelevance, of 
sense and nonsense ! 

Anxious as I am to proceed to the special 
problem of this paper, there is one particular 
accusation which in defence of critical trans- 
positions I must retort upon their adver- 
saries. It is fashionable to describe them 
in the gross as arbitrary. Now that they 
cannot hope to escape a charge which may be 
levelled against every kind of critical change 
needs no demonstration. They may be, 
they often are, wanton, infelicitous or both. 
But what of that? How many out of every 
thousand verbal emendations win or even 
deserve acceptance? I hesitate to say. Is 
the proportion of successful transpositions 
less? The opponents of transposing dare 
not say this—because they have never investi- 
gated the question. Of all modes of changes, 
except re-punctuation, transposition alters 
least: of all it does least violence to the 
tradition. When therefore a scholar rejects 
transposition altogether as a means of textual 
emendation or when, while granting a cold 
and perfunctory assent to the proposition 
that in the abstract it is admissible, he re- 
fuses to entertain it in every single case 
where it is presented to him, when, in 
defiance of one of the first principles of 
scientific investigation, he declines to apply 
to himself the necessary corrections for per- 

























































sonal bias but hugs with irrelevant affection 
the prejudices engendered in him by habit 
inertia and environment, is he not ‘arbitrary’ 
or worse? There is nothing of course to pre- 
vent a man from mountaineering on two legs 
and one arm: but if it were a point of honour 
with a climber to tie his left hand behind 
him, we should eschew his company in the 
higher Alps. 

My next task is to show that the method 
whose legitimacy in general I have endeav- 
oured to vindicate must be employed in 
restoring the poems of Propertius. The 
question whether its results should be 
printed in a given text is an entirely differ- 
ent one and will have to be separately con- 
sidered, 

The displacements which have to be 
removed by transposing are of two kinds, 
those whose cause is to be sought ‘in the 
condition of the archetype’ and those whose 
cause must be sought elsewhere. To the 
first class belong displacements like those in 
Lucretius which enabled Lachmann to de- 
termine the pagination of the archetype 
and that in Seneca ad Marciam ec. 17, where 
the correctness of the transposition made by 
Madvig (Adv. Crit. i. p. 355) for intrinsic 
reasons was proved from extrinsic ones by 
Dr. J. R. Harris (American Journal of 
Philology iv. p. 77). 

The disarrangements in the text of Pro- 
pertius belong to the second class which we 
may call ‘clerical’ or ‘scribes’’ displace- 
ments, We have seen how in general these 
displacements arise. The fons et origo mali 
isan omission, That omission may be of 
two kinds, between which it is advisable to 
distinguish. (a) It may be pure and simple, 
that is to say the effect of sheer negligence 
on the part of the transcriber. (+) It may 
have been facilitated by something in the 
copy. The scribe may have allowed his 
eye to wander from a group of letters in 
one line toa similar group in another and 
so have omitted the intervening matter. 
Thus are produced the well-known pheno- 
mena which are ascribed by scholars to 
homoioteleuton and homoiokatarkton, but which 
are equally due to ‘ homoiomeson,’ And as 
a general term is wanted, I propose to 
replace the awkward tiio by the one term 
Homoiographon which I take from the actual 
Greek adjective épo0ypados. 

I will now deal briefly with a few pas- 
sages in which I have accepted rearrange- 
ments proposed hy others, and endeavour 
to conform to the demands laid down 
by myself in the passage I have already 
quoted. 
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IIT, v. (iv.) 39-44 
sub terris sint iura deum et tormenta gigan- 
tum, 
Tisiphones atro si furit angue caput (40) 
aut Alemaeoniae furiae aut ieiunia Phinei, 
num rota, num scopuli num sitis inter 
aquas (42) 
num tribus infernum 
antrum 
Cerberus et Tityo iugera pauca nouem. 


custodit faucibus 


Here Mr. Housman has proposed, and 1 
have accepted, what no doubt many have 
thought the arbitrary interchange of the 
two pentameters 40 and 42. The author 
having as yet nowhere defended it, will, I 
trust, forgive me if I offer a weaker apology 
than he would have himself provided. The 
shifting of these verses improves the passage 
from more than one side. The grammatical 
gain is that the substantives in 42 and 43 
are provided with a verbal construction : 
for sit, or sint, is easily supplied from the 
sint of 39 with rota, scopuli, sitis and with 
The stylistic gains are 
that the awkward connexion ‘si Tisiphones 
caput furit aut Alemaeoniae furiae 
(furunt)’ is avoided: that a description (40) 
is not thrust into the middle of a catalogue 
and that Tisiphone returns to the society of 
her favourite Cerberus, Aen. 6. 572-575, 
Hor. carm. 2. 13. 33 sqq., Tib. 1. 3. 69 sqq. 

Furthermore, a very brief consideration of 
the passage which I have for this purpose 
printed in full, shows it to admit of no alter- 
native correction whether by transposition 
or otherwise ; its words, with the possible ex- 
ception of gigantum (and this has no bearing 
on the present question),are obviously sound. 
So that it may be fairly claimed that of the 
mischief this transposition is the only cure. 
It remains to offer an explanation of the 
corruption. This is not far to seek. The 
scribe with whom the mistake originated 
went on from v. 39 to v. 41, leaving out the 
intervening pentameter: but discovered his 
mistake before he had copied another 
hexameter. The result was that in the 
copy he made a couple of hexameters in 
succession were followed by a couple of 
pentameters in succession, it may be with 
marginal indications of the proper order. 
A successor of this scribe tried to set 
matters right and observing (as it is reason 
able to conjecture) that both 42 and 43 
began with the same particle nam uuluckily 
decided for the incoherent order of the 
vulgate text. 

If we believe, as the preponderance of 
evidence appears to require, that in a neigh- 
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bouring poem, III. iii. (ii.) 6-12. Propertius 
is giving the subjects of the Annales of 
Ennius in the order of the books, we shall 
not reject Polster’s interchange of v. 2 
‘anseris et tutum uoce fuisse Iouem’ and 
v. 8 ‘regiaque Aemilia uecta tropaea rate.’ 
The sole difference between this case and 
the preceding will be that the omission of 
the first pentameter was not discovered 
quite so soon. I have cited this passage 
because the historical allusion in 8 is usually 
misunderstood. The victory meant is that 
of Aemilius Regillus at Myonnesus over the 
fleet of Antiochus (190) which destroyed the 
last hopes of Hannibal. The loss of Ennius’ 
poem prevents us fully realising the allusion 
in 11 ‘ Hannibalemque Lares Romana sede 
fugantes’ but it is a fact not without bear- 
ing upon the present passage that a temple 
was vowed to the Lares permarini for their 
help in the naval battle, Livy 40, 52. 

A similar transposition of pentameters 
was introduced by Lachmann into the text 
of III. xi., a passionate poem whose chief 
subject is the danger and disgrace which the 
unholy alliance of Antony and Cleopatra 
brought upon Rome. 

To avoid all suspicion of prejudicing the 
issue I print these lines as they are found in 
the MSS., except that I change the pre- 
position of ‘adusta,’ which, if retained, must 
be understood in the sense of ‘inusta.’ And 
I take no account of my own emendation of 
v. 40.1 I can do this as the arguments in 
its favour do not touch the question now 
before us. 


Noxia Alexandria dolis aptissima tellus 
et totiens nostro Memphi cruenta malo, 


1 One point however omitted in my defence 
(C.R. xv. p. 407) I should like to make here. If 
the objection to the stop which I placed after wna 
be analysed, it will be found to consist chiefly of a 
dislike to the emphasis which a pause here is 
imagined to throw upon the adjective. This is a 
mere illusion, engendered by the customs of modern 
verse which associates a strong stress with a pause in 
or after the first foot. To the ears of all who have 
not shaken off these associations lines like Eur. Or. 
1659 MvAdbdy & adeApis A€etpov @ mor’ Hvecas | 5ds- 
6 8 émdév vw Blotos eddaiuwv wéver, 721 7a 5 ’Aya- 
wéuvovos | ppovd’* kdiros hod kp’, & mdrep are 
hideous ; and so you will read pages of modern Greek 
iambics without finding one. Mr. W. Headlam 
long ago pointed out that a pause after the first foot 
of a tragic trimeter imparted of itself no sort of 
emphasis. So too in Latin verse. Let the reader 
turn the pages of Propertius and he will soon see 
how numerous are the cases where the modern habit 
would make the emphasis false. I. iv. 20 ‘ quaeret ;’ 
22 ‘differet,’ v. 32 ‘quaerere:’ vi. 34 ‘ibis,’ viii. 
32 ‘dicitur.’ vob ceavrdy is the first duty of the 
critic and usually the last that he-attends to. 
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tris ubi Pompeio detraxit harena triumphos, 
tollet nulla dies hanc tibi, Roma, notam. 
[(36) 
issent Phlegraeo melius tibi funera campo 
uel tua si socero colla daturus eras. 
scilicet incesti meretrix regina Canopi 

una Philippeo sanguine inusta nota (40) 
ausa Ioui nostro latrantem opponere Anubim 

et Tiberim Nili cogere ferre minas. 

e.q.S. 

Upon the relation of 40 to its neighbours in 
the manuscripts Lachmann says: ‘ Nimia 
profecto licentia est Memphim primum 
alloqui, tum vero Pompejo commemorato— 
ad Romam dirigere orationem—tum proximo 
versu, Romae immemorem, ad Pompejum 
sese convertere.’ But the licentious use of 
apostrophe is hardly the worst fault of the 
vulgate. Pompey’s assassination, it makes 
Propertius say, was ‘an indelible stigma 
upon Rome.’ This stigma may be under- 
stood of Pompey’s assassination in itself 
or of his assassination by Hgyptians. Taking 
the first hypothesis, I challenge the 
rejectors of Lachmann’s transposition to 
produce a single passage from Roman 
literature, not excluding the works of the 
Pompeian and anti-imperialist Lucan him- 
self, in which such an extravagant accusa- 
tion of blood-guiltiness is brought against 
Rome. With Lucan, as with the rest, the 
guilt is Egypt’s, not Rome’s. I quote a 
single passage which may well be set 
beside the present one: 8, 823 sqq. ‘ nowia 
ciuili tellus Aegyptia fato | haud equidem 
immerito Cumanae carmine uatis | cautum, 
ne Nili Pelusia tangeret ora | Hesperius 
wiles ripasque aestate tumentis. | quid tibi, 
saeua, precer pro tanto crimine tellus?’ Nor 
again was the murder of Pompey by the 
Egyptian Achillas and the Roman renegade 
Septimius an everlasting disgrace to Home, 
nor does Propertius so represent it. He says: 
It was an ignominious termination of a 
glorious career, more ignominious than death 
by fever (37) or execution by Caesar (38). At 
the time when Propertius wrote the name of 
Pompeius waslittle less than odious at Rome. 
To the people it recalled the piratical 
depredations of Sextus while for the 
court, and for the court poets, the ‘Great’ 
Gnaeus himself was no heroic figure of the 
past but the bitter adversary of the deified 
Julius, round whose memory, still glowing 
with the resentments of civil strife, fluttered 
the moths of an anti-monarchical party. 

But why waste words? Those who read 
this poem as a whole will see that there is 
only one thing mentioned in it to which 
‘the indelible stigma’ will apply—the 
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intolerable infamy and danger in which 
Rome was involved through the alliance of 
a Roman general with the harlot queen of 
Canopus and from which she was saved by 
the courage and wisdom of her patriot 
leader Augustus. 

I return to the other pentameter which 
is said to mean that Cleopatra was the only 
one of the line of Ptolemies on whom a 
brand was set. Why Propertius should 
pause in his invective to pass a compliment 
on the previous rulers of the hated country, 
it is not easy to see ; and these immaculate 
Ptolemies included monarchs like Philo- 
pator, Physcon, and Alexander II, to say 
nothing of Cleopatra’s own brother Ptolemy 
Auletes whom Propertius could have hardly 
regarded with favour. Can we extract a 
better sense by referring the line to Pompey? 
I think we can. On the principle of uae 
uictis Pompey was bitterly censured for the 
carnage of the campaign which ended with 
Pharsalia (Philippeo sanguine), the first of 
a long series of engagements in which 
Roman blood flowed like water. I have 
already quoted (Praefatio p. vi) Petronius 
de bello ciuili 43 sqq. I add the words 
which Lucan puts in the mouth of Pompey’s 
enemy Pothinus 8. 505 sgqg. ‘nec soceri 
tantum arma fugit : fugit ora senatus | cuius 
Thessalicas saturat pars magna uolucres | et 
metuit gentes guas uno in sanguine mixtas 

| deseruit, regesque timet quorum omnia 
mersit, | Zhessaliaeque reus nulla tellure 
receptus | sollicitat nostrum quem nondum 
perdidit orbem.’ I maintain then that the 
general sense of this line, however it is to 
be emended, is clearly suitable to Pompey 
and agrees well with the rest of the 
parenthetical reference to him. The con- 
nexion is this. Egypt is the grave-yard of 
Rome ; Pompey is a notable victim, happy, 
had he escaped his wretched end and 
previous blood-guiltiness by dying of fever 
in Campania or surrendering to the ven- 
geance (or clemency ') of Caesar. 

In the present case we are able to see the 
cause of the displacement. The homoio- 
graphon notam-nota or, with my emendation, 
notam-notam caught the scribe’s eye, and he 
copied down the last pentameter first. Un- 
willing to erase or re-copy, he indicated the 
proper places of the now adjacent penta- 
meters by signs in the margin which it need 
not surprise us a following scribe or cor- 
rector failed to understand. 

Homoiographon, it may be noted in 

1 The general sense would not be affected if we 


accepted Mr. Housman’s attractive emendation ‘ nec 
tua sic socero colla daturus eras.’ 
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passing, has caused mischief elsewhere e.g. 
at II. xiii. 13-16 where ‘nec mea tune’ and 
‘nec mihi tunc’ in two successive hexa- 
meters have inverted the couplets and the 
sense, making Propertius say how his corpse 
should be taken to the grave before he says 
how it is to be laid out: and at IL. xxviii. 32, 
where the couplet ‘Iuppiter—erit’ was 
omitted through the following couplet’s end- 
ing with perit and was subsequently placed 
at the beginning of the poem which the 
address to ‘ luppiter’ suggested as its proper 
place. 

I have selected three interchanges of 
pentameters because they have a special 
appearance of being arbitrary: but they 
only form a small minority in the trajections 
that I have admitted. I pass on to two 
examples of transpositions of couplets within 
the same poem in support of which ‘only 
exegetical considerations ’ can be offered. 

In III. xv. Propertius rebukes Cynthia 
for her jealousy and persecution of her slave 
Lycinna with whom she suspected the poet of 
carrying on an intrigue. In the traditional 
order the poem has three parts. Lines 1-10 
in which Propertius purges himself as re- 
gards Lycinna, 11-42 in which he recounts 
the fable of Dirce and Antiope as a warning 
to Cynthia and 43-46, the two couplets in 
question. I print the first fourteen lines 
with the corruptions of verses 7, 11 and 138, 
which the editions of Messrs, Rothstein and 
Phillimore leave in the text. 

Sic ego non ullos iam norim in amore 
tumultus, 

nec ueniat sine te nox uigilanda mihi 
ut mihi praetexti pudor est ablatus amictus 

et data libertas noscere amoris iter, 
illa rudes animos per noctes conscia primas 

imbuit heu nullis capta Lycinna datis 6 
tertius haud multo minus est feum ducitur 

annus : 

uiX memini nobis uerba coisse decem. 
cuncta tuus sepeliuit amor nec femina post 

te 

ulla dedit collo dulcia uincla meo. 10 
testis erit Dirce tam Tuero crimine saeua 

Nycteos Antiopen accubuisse Lyco. 

a quotiens pulchros Tussit regina capillos 
molliaque immites fixit in ora manus ! 

I now print the end of the poem from the 
last distich of the fable 


prata cruentantur Zethi (Zetho Rothstein) 
uictorque canebat 
paeana Amphion rupe, Aracynthe, tua. 
at tu non meritam parcas uexare Lycin- 
nam : 43 
nescit uestra ruens ira referre pedem. 
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fabula nulla tuas de nobis concitet aures: 
[45 


te solam et lignis funeris ustus amem. 


Let us take the case of 43 sg. first. Mr. 
Phillimore in animadverting on my trans- 
positions says in his praefatio ‘est profecto ut 
peccaverint in pon nullis librarii. homines 
enim. at non beluae.’ Well, what name 
would he or his ‘ collega humanissimus et de 
Vmbro poeta mirum quam unanimis H. E. 
Butler,’ apply to the person, poetor other, who 
placed the couplet 11, 12 after the couplet 
9, 10 and thus called Dirce to witness that, 
after Propertius fell in love with Cynthia, 
no other woman threw her arms round his 
neck? Can neither he nor his ‘ humanissi- 
mus collega’ catch here an echo of the 
Arcadian bray? Rothstein does indeed cite 
the Boar of IT. 13, 53 sq., but I gather from 
Mr. Phillimore’s note, which records two 
readings ‘testis cui’ and ‘formosus’ that 
I have placed in my text, that he regards 
this irrelevant Boar as a rather shaky 
witness. 

Now accept the trajection of Volpi and 
see if matters are improved. 


at tu non meritam parcas uexare Lycinnam : 
nescit uestra ruens ira referre pedem. 
testis erit Dirce, e. q. s. 


That is ‘Cease, Cynthia, from illtreat- 
ing the innocent Lycinna. Remember 
how ungovernable is the passion of your sex 
(uestra) when it gives way to jealousy. 
The history of Dirce teaches us this.’ I 
expect an unbiassed reader to assent to 
these propositions : the couplet is not wanted 
where it stands in the MS., it 7s wanted 
where Volpi placed it and it can stand 
nowhere else in the poem or anywhere out- 
side it. 

When 43, 44 have been shifted, 45, 46 
are seen to be conspicuously incoherent 
after 42 with which perhaps most readers 
will feel the poem would fitly conclude. 
There is no need to take them out of a 
poem, with whose general subject they most 
aptly cohere. Place them with A. Otto after 
2, their only possible seat within it ; and the 
two subjunctives of wish, concitet and amem, 
the latter of which some vainly attempt to 
construe as a potential, fall into line with 
the similar subjunctives norim and weniat. 

The connexion of thought is this: ‘So 
may the serenity of our present intimacy 
be always undisturbed, so may you be ever 
kind to me, and I ever true to you, as my 
youthful fancy for Lycinna has been long 
extinct and for years I have been entirely 
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yours.’ The apodosis, if we may call it so, 
of the wish in ‘sje’ to ‘amem’ is to be 
sought in 7 sgq., 3-8 being introduced only 
to give the situation. This makes the 
passage, like other places in the classics, (e.g., 
Prop. IIIL.xxii.5-17) very difficult to punctuate 
on our modern system, and I have therefore 
quoted it as far as possible without stops. 
It will be seen that the sic-sentence falls into 
two parts which in accordance with Roman 
custom are contrasted by asyndeton, the first 
one putting the wish from Propertius’ side, 
the second putting it from Cynthia’s. The 
thought in 46 is Propertian ; see I. xix. 5 sqq. 
It may be added that these two transferences 
show as we have already indicated how idle 
it is to lay down rules as to the distance 
that a passage may travel from its place. 

So much to prove that transposing is both 
legitimate and necessary in dealing with the 
text of Propertius. But it may be that the 
proper amount is much less than what I have 
admitted, and this is the opinion of Mr. 
T. W. Jackson (C.R. ix. pp. 325 sq.). Now 
as I claim for this mode of emendation the 
same fair treatment as for other modes, viz. 
that each example should be judged on its 
merits unprejudiced by the question of what 
other examples there may be, I ought not to 
rest satisfied with less than an examination 
of every passage where its aid has been in- 
voked. But the reader need not take alarm. 
I shall here attempt only the humbler task 
of removing some misconceptions and offer- 
ing some explanations. 

Mr. Jackson has certain observations 
on previous transposers in Propertius to 
which I would now advert (p. 324 a). 


‘And what evidence can there be?’ [i.e. for my 
extensive use of transposition]. ‘The consensus of 
critics ? Lachmann retracted the whole of his trans- 
positions, Munro condemns all but one of them and 
himself proposes others: the present edition accepts 
what Munro thought impossible and so on.’ 


Mr. Jackson is here following Munro, 
Journal of Philology, vi. p. 30 where Lach- 
mann’s second text is called ‘his mature 
critical edition.’ Lachmann’s first edition, 
the only one which critics have used in the 
reconstitution of the text, saw the light in 
1816; Lachmann was then 23. Eleven 
years after F. Jacob published a text with 
brief critical notes which he dedicated to 
‘Carolo Lachmanno, Propertianae integri- 
tatis indagatori sagacissimo, huius operis 
liberalissimo adiutori.’ It can hardly have 
appeared before the beginning of September 
as at the end of the praefatio is the date 
August 21, 1827. In 1829 followed Lach- 
mann’s second text, some /wo years at most 
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after Jacob’s and twenty-one years before his 
own edition of Lucretius. It has no praefatio, 
but a note at the foot of page 1 describes it 
as ‘Optima Frid. Jacobi recensio aliquot 
locis a me reficta’ e.q.s. Lachmann’s own 
conjectures where admitted (which is seldom) 
are admitted silently, the reason of which 
appears to be that they had been previously 
published in the edition of 1816. Hence hic 
for Ais in II. (III.) xxxiv. 83 may be a mere 
erratum. I have therefore in my note 
designedly ascribed it not to Lach. but to 
‘Lach. ed. Berolinensis.’ To call this little 
book a ‘mature critical edition’ seems an 
abuse of terms. 

We may accept from Mr. Jackson the 
suggestion that ‘the consensus of critics,’ or 
what passes for such, should be the test of 
the admissibility of transpositions as of 
every other kind of critical change. Only let 
us be fair and exclude from the jury that is 
to try a transposition all who are for con- 
demning every transposition whether good 
or bad. 

One of my greatest difficulties in accepting 
Mr. Jackson’s estimate of this feature in my 
edition is that it leaves me altogether unable 
to account for myself. He has spoken of 
much in my work in terms which leave me 
deeply grateful and which I would do a 
great deal to deserve. Thus he says my ‘ ap- 
pératus criticus in spite of the obvious need 
for brevity is helpful in an extraordinary 
degree’ . . . ‘speaking generally the sanity 
of judgment shown in this matter is most 
striking.’ ‘ Apart from it,’ [transposition | 
‘the new text commends itself greatly ; 
there is balance and souhd judgment; no 
timidity certainly in the admission of con- 
jectures, but extremely little that can be 
called fanciful or rash.’ Now I have shown 
that I have no natural bias for this form of 
change, and I hope I shall be believed when 
I say that out of the whole of a heavy and 
laborious task I found nothing so wearisome 
as the weighing of proposed or possible tra- 
jections. Why then or how did this frenzy 
seize me? Frenzy I call it; because, as 
Mr. Jackson’s summary (p. 325) shows, its 
manifestations are altogether incalculable. 
Through Book I. I am almost entirely free ; 
but no sooner does Book If. begin than I 
have a severe attack which now increasing 
now abating stays with me till xix. when 
there is a slight lull, which lasts till xxvib. 
In xxix. I am quite sane; but in xxx. 
I am violent. In xxxi. and xxxii. I am 
recovering and in xxxiii, I am myself 
again. And so on to the end of the book. 
Despairing of myself I turn to Propertius 
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and ask ‘Is it possible that the poet who 
composed poems of the symmetry and order of 
say I. iii—vi., II. xii., ILL, x., LV.v. is respons- 
ible for such say as II. vi. or IV. i. I 
cannot believe it. Till actual proof is pro- 
duced of such outrageous incongruity in a 
single genius, I must hold that, unless Pro- 
pertius’ mind was deeply disordered, his 
poems are. Can we account on any theory 
for this ‘huge disorder,’ as Munro called 
it, of which Mr. Jackson says it is inexplic- 
able on any hypothesis, which he has seen 
or been able to frame for himself. Munro’s 
own hypothesis, put out in 1876, that it 
was due to a posthumous editor of Proper- 
tian fragments has no adherents now. 
Baehrens ascribed it to the tattered and 
fragmentary condition of the archetype 
which ke actually supposed had only four 
lines tothe page. These ‘fragmina disiecta 
et discerpta coniungere et in ordinem redigere 
studuit [homo quidam] successu non adeo 
felici.’ His theory of what Mr. Phillimore 
calls an ‘ archetypum dilaniatum et caraxexep- 
paticpéevov’ though not to be altogether 
rejected is quite inadequate to account for 
the phenomena. I have tried above to show 
how even some at first sight most surprising 
displacements might be due to the scribes. 
A manuscript corrupt already in_ itself 
may have been very carelessly copied and 
that careless copy carelessly and stupidly 
copied again. A suggestion made, I believe, 
by Mr. Housman would explain a good 
deal. A number of the omitted couplets 
may have been written at the end of the 
poems, and an editor tried ‘successu non 
adeo felici,’ to put them in their places: 
a number of these intruders have a superfi- 
cial resemblance to their context. In fine, 
I think the text of Propertius has suffered 
from a concatenation of circumstances per- 
haps unique in the copying of Latin MSS. 
And now for the last question. Why did 
I admit trajections to the extent I did? I 
held, and hold, that it is the business of a 
new editor to do something, and the most he 
can, to help on the study of his author ; if 
he does not, the world needs neither him nor 
his work. I conceived that to set the text 
of Propertius right transpositions must be 
freely used and that there would be no lack 
of editors that would refuse to employ it. 
I made no error here. Since 1897 there 
have been already two. Furthermore it was 
clear that if any improvement was to be 
made in this direction for the future, it was 
necessary in order to overcome the bias and 
inertia of which I have said so much, for a 
large number of the transpositions to be 
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placed in the text. This is possible only 
with a page of unusual dimensions.! It is 
out of the question with one containing no 
more lines than those of Baehrens, Palmer, 
or the Oxford text of Propertius. (I present 
this defence to Mr. Phillimore; for it is 
better than his own.) Lastly, in some cases 
where the text was very much disturbed, I 
deemed it legitimate to endeavour to give a 
better arrangement, even though it were un- 
certain. My order I felt might be wrong, 
but the MS. order must be. That the total 
result involves some inconvenience to the 
reader I freely grant, but there can be no 
omelettes without a breaking of eggs. 
And I tried to lessen it as far as I could by 
not admitting changes which involved turn- 
ing over a leaf, by using marginal numerals 
more frequently than was absolutely ne- 
cessary, the effect of which is to make the 
transpositions appear somewhat more num- 
erous than they are, and by arranging the 
critical notes according to the numbers and 
not according to the lines as Baehrens did. 
Finally let me say that I am only too well 
aware of the defects in what I have pro- 
duced ; but so far as principles are concerned, 
I have no intention of propitiating criticism 
by sitting on the stool of repentance. If 
this work could be done over again, I trust 
that I should do it better; but I hope I 
should not do it less. 

In taking leave of Mr. Jackson and 
Professor Housman I part from the only 
competent critics who, so far as I know, 
have reviewed my text at length. Another 
notice has however appeared which by its 
authorship and place of publication may be 
thought to claim some mention here. 
Professor F. Leo of Gottingen in the 
Gottingen Gelehrte Anzeige for October, 1898, 
has despatched me in just a page. But 
Professor Leo has long been suffering from 
a severe attack of Culex Volitans induced by 
a review of an edition of the unfortunate Vir- 
gilian poem, Classical Review, vi. pp. 113 sqq. 
So it is enough for me to say that, when he 
has recovered from this distressing affection 
of the critical vision, I shall be prepared to 
give to his unsupported statements on 
Propertius the same consideration that I 
should give to his unsupported statements 
on Plautus. 

Before leaving perhaps for a long time 
the thorny region of Propertian criticism I 
would say something about its present 
position apart from the special subject of 
this paper. 

1 These two considerations have not escaped Mr. 
Housman, C.R. Uc. p. 354. 
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The differences upon principles which 
divide, I fear unequally, the ‘critical’ 
students of Propertius, may be © best 
gathered from examples; and these again 
will here most conveniently be taken froma 
poem which I have already partly quoted 
and commented on. 

In III. xv there are, apart from trans- 
positions, the following divergences between 
Rothstein’s text and my own: 


3 ablatus R., sublatus P. 7 cum* B., tam P. 
11 wero* R., uano P. 13 wssit® R., wulsit P. 
32 whi R., wt P. 83 si tacito K., sie tacito* P. 
35 est* R:, et P. 41 Zetho R., Zethi* P. 

(The * denotes the MS. tradition). 


I throw out of the list as not affecting 
the general sense those in 3, 32,35. Also 
33 where I now believe that we are both 
wrong and Mr. J. A. Nairn’s sollicito (C.R. 
xiii. p. 201) is probably right. There remain 
7, 11, 13 and 41. As to 41 I did not 
change the MS. reading because I was not 
convinced that Zetho (dat. of the agent) 
was clearly better than Zethus which would 
go with the second clause, and I thought it 
just possible that Propertius had in view 
some prata Zethi locally connected with the 
legend (the Coclitis-semita of III. xi. 63 ap- 
pears to be otherwise unknown): but I will 
freely admit that R. may be right. In the 
remaining three I maintain that the MS. 
reading is either absurd or ungrammatical. 

3 is absolutely unconstruable. You can 
say ‘tertius annus est, or ducitur, cum &e,’ 
‘it is now three years since, dec,’ as in II. 
20. 21 ‘ septima iam plenae deducitur orbita 
lunae | cwm de me et de te compita nulla 
tacent’’ (which R. quotes) ; but it does not 
appear possible to take cum with the 
pentameter. With the slight change iam, 
all is clear: the two sentences are the 
terms of a very common kind of asyndeton. 

In 11 wero is absurd. With the whole 
mythology of jealous women to choose from, 
was Propertius going to rebuke the jealousy 
of Cynthia by a story in which the charge 
of infidelity was true? Rothstein sees this 
and explains as follows: ‘The charge of 
Dirce against Antiope was as true as that 
of Cynthia against Lycinna, that is, it was 
not true at all.’ I have seldom come across 
a more heroic attempt to turn black into 
white. 

In 13, if Dirce had been Antiope’s hair- 
dresser, ‘guotiens pulchros ussit regina 
capillos’ would have had a meaning though 
a would hardly be the suitable inter- 
jection. As it is, the conservators of the 
text had better ask any of their lady friends 
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chow many times was Dirce likely to have 
burnt her rival’s hair. Rothstein quotes 
half a line of Tibullus, I. 9, 21 ‘ure meum 
potius flamma caput,’ fora parallel,as though 
capilli were a synonym of caput and as 
though branding on the forehead was not 
a common punishment in ancient times. 
R. Titius’ emendation enables Dirce to 
wreak her spite against Antiope as often 
as she pleased: ‘She scratched her face and 
pulled her hair.’ One of the u’s in ‘ uulsit’ 
was omitted and | changed to f, for which 
see my remarks on III. vii. 60 in C.F. xv. 
p. 40a. 

Such in a single poem are the results of 
the refusal to recognise that the Propertius 
of the MSS. is buried under an unusual 
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accumulation of text corruption. A sober 
criticism assumes as one of its first principles 
that it has no right to argue from the 
tradition of one text to the tradition of 
another; but the criticism of the recent 
reaction treats the codices of Propertius as 
if they were manuscripts of Plato or of 
Virgil and imputes to the poet all but the 
whole of the solecisms and absurdities which 
should be laid at their door, ‘ You are mis- 
taken,’ says in effect this new school of 
healers by faith. ‘We have observed A, B, 
C. But we have never seen anything like 
this scarred and pitted D. You must be 
mistaken. This is not smallpox: it is 
original sin.’ 
J. P. PostGate. 





A NEGLECTED MS. OF MARTIAL, 


THE paper Renaissance MS. of Martial in 
the Laurentian Library (XXXV_ 39), known 
as f, was mistakenly pronounced by Schnei- 
dewin to be a mere ‘ Italian’ text, unworthy 
of notice, and has in consequence been neg- 
lected by subsequent editors. Schneidewin’s 
mistake affords fresh illustration of the 
danger of relying upon a stranger’s collation 
of a MS. instead of examining the MS. for 
oneself, He got his knowledge of /, he tells 
us, from two sources: (1) a collation made 
specially for him of parts of Book I, in 
particular of I xlix, (2) an old collation ! 
preserved in the Royal Library, Copenhagen 
(no. 219). 

Now /, like the British Museum Martial 
(Q), has suffered greatly at the hands of a 
corrector (or correctors) (77), who has used 
some trivial ‘ Italian’ text, so that the f? 
readings, like the @? readings, are quite 
unworthy of notice. Parts of Book I, in- 
cluding epigram xlix, having been omitted 
at their proper place, are supplied from this 
‘Italian’ source ; and the Copenhagen col- 
lation throughout makes a most disastrous 
jumble of /! and /* readings. Schneide- 
win’s information was therefore woefully 
misleading. 

Through the kind exertions of the Foreign 
Office the Italian authorities consented to 
transmit the MS. to the Bodleian Library, 
‘where I have managed to make the deliber- 
ate examination that a corrected text of 


1 Through the courtesy of the Danish Librarian I 
chave had the opportunity of inspecting this in the 
‘Bodleian Library. 


this kind requires. The result has been to 
vindicate for / nearly the same position as ( 
among the authorities for the Gennadian 
text of Martial, that is to say, a position 
inferior only to Z and P. 

Neither / nor Q are direct transcriptions 
of an unadulterated Gennadian text. The 
originals of both contained some (not very 
many) variants and insertions, introduced 
(no doubt by a corrector) from an ‘Italian’ 
text. Thus both f and Q exhibit some 
things omitted in the archetype, epigrams 
like [ i-ii? and lines like VII xceii. 5-8. 
A glance at f shews us that XIV_ xeviii. 
2—xcix. were inserted in the side margin, 
xev-xcvi in the bottom margin of its original. 
And unfortunately for Schneidewin’s inves- 
tigation, the corrector of /’s original had 
been perhaps more active in Book | than at 
any other part. Hence such /! readings as 
I iv. 7 solet for potest, ix. 2 at for sed, x. 4 
igitur for ergo. A reading, apparently from 
this source, but of better quality is Apona 
I Ixi. 3, for which the archetype of the 
Gennadian family had Aponi. 

In the main however /, like Q, exhibits 
the genuine Gennadian text. The import- 
ance of its testimony may be gauged from 
a singleinstance. In VII xx. 13: 


Sed mappa cum iam mille rumpitur furtis, 


2 In LZ these epigrams are entergl on the fly-leaf, 
but by a much later hand, not the hand of the 
(twelfth century) scribe. I should add that the 
insertions in @ and / are not always the same. 
@has inserted things not found in f; f has inser- 
tions not found in ¥. 
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the archetype of LPQ/ had as last word of 
the line something which could not be deci- 
phered. JZ offers uirus, P hirus, Q (kindred 
to P) hircus, It so happens that this part of 
Book VII has been by an error written 
twice in f. In the one occurrence of the 
line the word is omitted, but in the other 
we find an undecipherable word that looks 
like durus or turris. The ‘ ductus litterarum’ 
has been as faithfully reproduced by the 
scribe as by the scribe of /’s original. 
Similarly / seems to reproduce the arche- 
sed 
nec 
(sed nec Z, sed PQ); cxi. 3 quit tibi (quid 
tibi LPQ ; qui tibi edd.) ; IT lxvi. 6 tangat 
et sanum (so P); VII xxvii. 5 teti (for Jaeti ; 
tetri LPQ) ; Ixxii. 3 lewesse (leuesue LPQ) 
libre (for leues selibrae); XII Ixi. 3 me tu 


type’s reading in I xxvi. 7 with its 


(for metu; me LZ); XIV xxiv. 2 acus sportas 
(for acus tortas), etc., ete. 

Often too, its testimony is welcome, where 
the other MSS. of this family disagree. One 
example will sutlice. In the introductory 
epistle (omitted by the other families of 
MSS.) of Book II editors read: ‘ Video 
quare tragoedia atgue comoedia epistolam 
accipiant, quibus pro se loqui non licet.’ This 
reading depends on ?, which has qua tra- 
goedia aut qua comoedia. But f agrees with 
LQ in quare tragoedia aut comoedia, which 
must have been the reading of the arche- 
type and was probably what Martial wrote. 
The plural verb is justified by the plural 
relative clause guibus...licet ; ef. Cic. Deor. 
Nat. I, 117 ‘nisi forte Diagoram aut Theo- 
dorum, qui omnino deos esse negabant, 
censes superstitiosos esse potuisse.’ 

Even in the matter of orthography, the 
evidence of f is not wholly without value ; 
e.g. VI xxviii. 9 adplicabat (appl- L) ; lxvi. 
6 adtraxit (attr- L); Ixxvi. 4 hostilis Ace. 
Pl. (-les Z); VIII iii. 11 dulcis (-ces L). 
In VI xxxv. it reproduces faithfully the 
archetype’s spelling (attested by Z) v. 1 
clepsydras, v. 6 clebsydra, Like all Renaiss- 
ance MSS. it abounds in modern and in 
pseudo-erchaic spellings; but spellings 
characteristic of Italy like legittimus, seppe- 
live, rodis (for rudis), plombea (cf. Ital. 
piombo) probably came from the Archetype, 
which was in Lombard script. 
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A curious feature of f is the omission of 
I xlviii.—lix. In the archetype I xlviii (with 
heading DE LEONE ET LEPORE)—ciii. 2 follow- 
ed I xiv. The identity of the heading of 
I Ix. and I xlviii., is clearly the cause of /’s 
defect.1. Another peculiarity, already men- 
tioned, is the double occurrence of a part 
of Book VII, epigrams x-lxi. Fortunately 
the corrector has left untouched the passage 
at its second occurrence, so that we have the 
J} text unobscured, and can appreciate how 
faithfully it reflects the Gennadian text, 
In the later books especially (but occasion- 
ally elsewhere), the corrector has a habit of 
using red ink, so that his corrections (e.g. 
miose for mios, 7.e. Myos. in VIII xxxiv. 1), 
can be more easily distinguished from the 
f! readings. 

It is the corrector who has supplied (from 
an ‘Italian’ text), the red-ink headings 
from Book VII onwards (and elsewhere, 
when omitted by the scribe), e.g. VIII xxxiv 
DE MIOSO DEFORMI (! !), That is the reason 
why the Gennadian subscriptions do not 
appear after the end of Book VI. But 
that they appeared in the original of / is 
shewn by the fact that the scribe has left 
large enough space for them. For example, 
he has left a space of three lines at XIII iv, 


which is quite inadequately filled by the 


tHvs of f*. Finally 1 may mention that f 
is the ‘ Florentinus,’ from which Beverland 
derived the variants mentioned by Schneide- 
win on p. lviii of his Prolegomena. Another 
copy of these will be found in the margin- 
alia of a printed text in the Leyden Library 
(755 H 38; cf. 755 H 32). It is also the 
‘Florentinus’ whose variants are entered 
in the margin of a Plantin text in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. The readings of 
f must tind a place in the apparatus 
criticus of editions of Martial in the 
future. 
W. M. Linpsay. 


1 The disorder is heightened in f by the fact tliat 
the corrector of /’s original had inserted in the margin 
I xxii., which has the same heading; so that inf 
this epigram occurs twice, once after I. xiv. and 
again at its proper place. At its first occurrence the 
epigram comes trom the ‘Italian’ text and should be 
ignored. Schneidewin’s f-reading in v. 3, serwamur, 
belongs to this first occurrence. 
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THE constructions in connexion with 
‘pondo’ are interesting, but would seem to 
have received little attention. 

These constructions fall naturally into two 
main classes : (I.) where the full construction 
occurs, (II.) where the construction is 
elliptical; and both classes can be again 
sub-divided according to the Case used. 
Typical instances of each sub-division are 
here appended. 

I. (a) Plaut. Rud. 4, 2, 8 (913), Negue 
piscium ullam unciam hodie pondo cepi. 
This is the original and simple construction. 
The only question concerning it is the nature 
of the Ablative. Some would consider it as 
Instrumental, and translate ‘by weight’ ; 
but to the writer it seems more probably an 
Abl. of Respect, or perhaps a Descriptive 
Abl., meaning ‘in weight,’ as in Caes. B.G. 
3.13. 4. transtra . . . confixa clavis ferreis 
digiti pollicis crassitudine, where crassitudine 
= ‘in thickness.’ 

(6) (1) Liv. 3, 29, 3, coronam auream 
libram pondo. (2) tb. 26, 47, 7, paterae 
aureae fuerunt...libras ferme omnes pondo. 
Here the weight is expressed by an 
Accusative. 

Madvig, Em. Liv. 26, 47 would read librae 
for libras rejecting as contrary to analogy 
such an Accusative. He writes, ‘ Equidem 
nunquam intellegere potui quis esset hic 
Accusativi usus, aut quam haberet ana- 
logiam: . . . pateralibram pondo sic dicitur 
ac si dicas homo annum aetate quod omnes 
sentiunt ridiculum esse.’ He considers I. 
b. 1. to be a case of simple apposition and 
would emend I. 3, 2. to make it similar. 

No scholar would defend ‘homo annum 
aetate, but let us consider parallel construc- 
tions of the Accusative. To take Madvig’s 
own examples, Lat. Gr. § 234. a. fossa decem 
pedes alta; terram duos pedes alte infodere ; 
fines Helvetiorum patebant in longitudinem 
ducenta quadraginta millia passuum ; a recta 
conscientia transversum unguem non oportet 
discedere ; also the ordinary Acc. of Measure 
of Time annos natus unum et vigintt. 

These examples are sufficient to show, 
what is recognised by all, that Measure of 
Space or Time is commonly expressed by the 
Accusative and that such an Accusative can 
beconstructed with an Adjective, Adverb, 
Verb, Participle, or a substantival phrase, the 
last especially in expressions of ‘thickness.’ 
In other words, the natural reply to the 
question ‘how long?’ ‘how deep?’ ‘how 
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high?’ and by parity of reasoning ‘how 
heavy ?’ would be an Accusative constructed 
with some word expressive of length, depth, 
height or weight. In the case of weight 
the qualifying word would seein to be ‘ pondo.’ 
In Varro we have side by side L. L. 5. 36, 
174 Libram pondo as valebat and ib. 5. 36. 
182 asses libras pondo erant. If these two 
last passages stood alone it would be possible 
that the latter was merely an extension of 
the former, but the analogies of other Accu- 
satives of measurement would make it seem 
more probable that all are really to be in- 
cluded under the same head. In Columella 
for example we find 12, 28, 1, irim cribratam 
quae sit instar pondo quincuncem et trientem. 

The reading therefore in Liv. 26, 47, 7, 
of libras is sufficiently confirmed by analogy, 
and the most scientific explanation of the 
Accusative would seem to be an Acc. of 
measure of weight, ‘pondo’ being used 
instead of an adjective meaning ‘heavy.’ 
This would be a very easy and natural 
variation of the common ‘fossa decem pedes 
alta’ ; just as in English we might say ‘a 
trench ten feet deep,’ or ‘a trench ten feet 
in depth,’ though ‘a child a year in age’ 
would be a very awkward substitute for ‘a 
child a year old.’ So it is no conclusive argu- 
meut against an Acc. of Measure of weight 
with ‘ pondo,’ that Latin usage prefers the 
Acc. of Measure of time with ‘natus.’ In- 
deed when we remember that alte is really 
an Abl., the phrase ‘terram duos pedes alte 
infodere’ affords a very close parallel. 

(c) The weight is sometimes expressed by 
a Genitive of Quality or Description, This 
construction is usually elliptical; but we 
have it in full in Plaut. Men. 3, 3, 17, 
inaureis da mihi fuciundas pondo duum 
nummum stalagmia, ‘ ear-drops of two nummi 
in weight.’ With this compare Caes. B. G. 
3, 13, 4, quoted under I(a) also ib, 7. 73 
stipites feminis crassitudine and scrobes trium 
in altitudinem pedum. 

II. Elliptical Constructions. It should 
be noted that, while pondo may be used in 
connexion with any sort of weight, when 
no weight is expressed some case of Jibra 
is always to be understood. As is natural 
in phrases of constant occurrence elliptical 
constructions are far more common, and it 
is interesting to trace their development. 

(a) First we find a class of examples 
where the construction might be completed 
by the addition of some case of Jibra; e.g., 
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Cic. Clu. 179 auri quingue pondo abstulit 
(se. libras); Liv. 27, 4, pateram ex quinque 
pondo auri factum (se. libris) ; tb. 7, 38, 2, 
fuit (corona aurea) pondo viginti quingue 
(se. librarum or libras). 

Here probably belongs a passage from 
the XII. Tables quoted by Gellius 20, 1, 45 
quindecim pondo ne minore aut si volet matore 
vincito ‘let him fetter the man with fifteen 
pounds’-weight, with no less weight or with 
a greater weight at his pleasure.’ 

The construction would be completed by 
the insertion of libris, minore and maiore 
agreeing with ‘pondo,’ carried on from the 
earlier part of the sentence, though minore 
pondo and maiore pondo would be gram- 
matically parallel to guindecim libris. This 
is a good instance of a popular and looser 
use of language. 

(b) The next class of examples shows us 
a stage where, from the habitual omission 
of the word for ‘ pounds,’ the original con- 
struction is lost and we find ‘pondo’ in 
connexion with a numeral used as a neuter 
plural =‘ pounds’ weight.’ That this was 
the familiar usage is proved by Quint. 1, 
5, 15, dwapondo .. . usque ad nostram 
aetatem ab omnibus dictum est, et recte dict 
Messala confirmat. Instances are (1) Liv. 


1, 55, 9, qguadraginta millia pondo argenti 


seposita ; (2) Liv. 27, 4, 9, terna pondo 
paterae aureae; (3) Liv. 44, 14, 2, torquis 
aureus duo pondo. In (2) and (3) terna 
pondo and duo pondo are probably Accusa- 
tives, as in I (5) 1 and 2. 

The following examples illustrate the 
flexibility of the phrase ; Plaut. As. 2, 2, 33 
(299), Quwot pondo ted esse censes nudum t 
Liv. 22, 23, 6, Argenti pondo bina et selibras 
in militem praestaret. The juxta-position of 
pondo bina et selibras is instructive as show- 
ing how completely the original binas pondo 
libras has fallen into disuse. 

In the examples quoted under IT (a) it is 
probable that ‘ pondo’ is used in this sense, 
and that there is no true ellipse. 

(c) There remains a small class of passages 
more difficult of explanation. (1) Liv. 30, 
21,4, ducentum et quinquaginta awri, octin- 
gentum pondo argenti in vestibulo curiae 
posuerunt. (2) Cic. de Rep. 2, 22, 40, qui 
aut non plus mille quingentum aeris, aut 
omnino nihil in suum censum praeter caput 
attulissent. This passage is probably a quota- 
tion by Cicero from some older document. 
(3). Paulus ap. Gell. 16. 10, 10 gui in 
plebe Romana tenuissimi pauperrimique erant, 
neque amplius quam mille quingentum aeris 
in censum deferebant. (4). Varro ap. Non. 
149, itaque rettulit auri pondo mille octin- 
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gentum septuaginta quingue. (5). Lucil. ap. 
Non. 493, Maximw’ si argenti sescentum ac 
mille reliquit. 

It is safer to leave out of consideration 
Lucil. ap. Non. 544, millia ducentum fru- 
ment tolle (or tolli’) medimnum, the quantity 
of dicentum throwing doubt upon thereading. 

In his first edition of ‘ Formenlehre,’ Neue 
says that these forms in -tum must be under- 
stood as neuter Acc. Sing., and this view 
is apparently adopted by Lewis and Short 
(s.v. ducenti). Presumably he meant that 
such forms were to be considered as follow- 
ing the analogy of sestertiwm, but in any 
case the hypothesis would seem most im- 
probable. 

A more reasonable explanation would be 
that in early Latin the Cardinals represent- 
ing hundreds were indeclinable, as centwm 
always remained, and that Cicero and Livy, 
in the passages cited, merely copied the 
forms from the authorities which they were 
quoting. 

There is indeed sufficiently good evidence 
that ducentwm was so used, e.g. Col. R.R. 5, 3, 
7, qui numeri inter se multiplicati efficiunt 
mille ducentum et viginti quingue: and 
perhaps sescentum in Lucil, ap. Non. 493 
cited above. 

But granting, for the sake of argument, 
the possibility, or even probability, of such 
indeclinable forms in ancient Latin, some 
difficulties still remain in adopting this as 
an explanation of Liv. 30, 21, 4. 

Livy uses the numerals for 200, 300, 
etc., many scores of times, and in most in- 
stances he was presumably deriving his in- 
formation from documents existing at his 
time. Is it likely that he should have pre- 
served an archaism in one passage which he 
rejected in all the rest ? 

There is moreover an obstinate citation 
from Lucilius, ap Non. 493 guid vero est, 
centum ac ducentum possideas si millium 1 

It would seem impossible to take centwm 
ac ducentum as substantives governing the 
Gen. millium, and there seems no alter- 
native, on the theories proposed. 

I would therefore venture to make the 
following suggestion, which would explain 
this and all the other passages, viz. that 
owing to the frequency of the Genitive 
construction in measures of weight, when 
the idea to be expressed was vaguely ‘a 
sum’ or ‘an amount,’ in popular language 
it was not thought necessary to insert the 
direct object ‘vim’ or ‘numerum,’ but that 
the numerals in all these cases are Genitives 
Plural depending, grammatically, on this 
idea understood. 
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Indirect support is given to this view by 
the fact that constructions with ‘ pondo’ are 
usually elliptical. From the nature of the 
case the construction would be unlikely to 
occur except with large sums or weights. 

In Livy 30, 21, 4, Madvig emends the 
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reading, as also Baiter and Kayser in Cie. 
de Rep. 2, 22, 40, but the parallel passages 
leave no reasonable doubt that the MSS. are 
correct. 

A. SLOMAN, 


ON PERSIUS III. 29.—A CORRECTION. 


THE emendation ‘vetulum’ in Persius iii. 29 has been already published in the 
Classical Review for 1888, Vol. ii. p. 85, by Mr. H. B. Stanwell. 


Sr. Joun’s CoLLEGr, OxForp. 
June 17, 1902. 


J. U. Powe... 





NOTES. 


drpéua = sticntzty.—The parallel desiderated by 
Mr. Shilleto may be found in Bacchylides v. 7. @péva 
B edOvdicov dtpép’ aumavoas wepmuvay. A better 
parallel perhaps than #xa is jpéua, as in Plato, 
Phaedo 62 A hpéua émvyeAdoas. 
A. W. Marr. 


* 
* 


arpéua=szientty,—If Mr. Shilleto desires other 
examples of arpéua qualifying an adjective, the Dic- 
tionary will supply them,—I mean the Paris 
Thesaurus, the revised edition of Stephanus’ great 
work. Liddell and Scott, with all its errors, is an 
extremely useful handbock, but it does not, could 
not, and should not aim at being exhaustive; it 
belongs also to an earlier period of knowledge. L. 
Dindorf quotes in the Thesaurus Hippocr. 494. 32 
arpéua xodwdns, Oribas. p. 30. 17 7d wept rodros 
arpkua peréwpov xa bwépvOpov. Plut. Mor. 1062 ¢ 
(q. v.) Tay &rpéua Aevewy. I cannot add to these, 
but there are two synonyms of it which I can illus- 
trate more fully: #pé@ua Marcell. Vit. Thuc. &eos 


npéua, Diog. L. ii} 11 4. Serodamovéorepos, Ath. 
88e yer Te Kal apwuarades jpkua emorigoy: add 
Pollux vi. 165 7. poptixdy, Lucian i. 79}. Snxtixg@, 
Artemid, ii. 32, yuvaika evuoppor, 7). tAovotay.— 
nov x Hippocr. £1132 H.’ gpdy jovyxy, Ael. 
N.A. iii. 28 ypurds ye phy jovxi oftws (more 
‘precious’ this, see Jacobs’ note), Hesych. Aicoods : 
Tovs jaovx padraxpovs: add Theophrast. fr. 159 
hnovxi Gepudv, Grenfell’s Papyri 1896 p. 63 mpokég- 
ados haovx7.'—These words, in the sense ‘ gently,’ 
‘ slightly,’ ‘moderately,’ have a common opposite in 
opddpa, and arpéua and jovx} at any rate seem 
properly to belong to the language of scientific 
description, that is, Ionic. They were not the 
purest Attic, but later writers of Comedy by no 
means always cared to be strict purists, and the 
diction of Lycophron’s Satyric play is not distin- 
guishable from that of later Comedy. 
W. HEADIAM. 





1 The recurring abbreviation ap in this docu- 
ment must surely be for avnp. 





REVIEWS. 
BAYFIELD'S AVTIGONE OF SOPHOCLES. 


The Antigone of Sophokles. With Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Appendices. By M. A. 
BayFieLD, M.A. Macmillan and Co,, Ltd. 
1901. Pp. xxxii, 174. 2s. 6d. 


Tus is a useful addition to Messrs. Mac- 
millan’s Classical Series and will be welcome 
to those who cannot aspire to Prof. Jebb’s 
edition. The introductory matter includes 
a chapter on the story of the house of Lab- 


dakos,—(would it not have been well to 
state somewhere that Labdakos was king of 
Thebes ?)—an analysis of the play, and a 
very just estimate of its moral. 

In a book intended for school use it is. a 
satisfaction to find the stage directions in- 
serted in the Greek text. In their absence en- 
trances and exits are too often unobserved of 
those whose attention is distracted by wrest- 
ling with an alien tongue. But Mr. Bayfield 
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does not confine himself to noting the exits 
and the entrances. He tells us that the 
robes of Antigone and Ismene ‘are black. 
The wérAo. are confined at the waist by 
richly ornamented girdles. Both sisters wear 
diadems of gold, rings and other jewelry’: and 
that on Kreon’s head ‘is an Asiatic pointed 
cap.’ Presumably there is authority for all 
this: but what is it? And I do not find 
any evidence in the text for the ‘ procession 
bearing the bodies of Haimon and Antigone 
on biers covered by palls,’ p. 45. Mr. Bay- 
field is careful to note any deviations from 
Prof. Jebb’s interpretation, though he does 
not always convince us of the merits of his 
own. The notes vary in quality. There are 
some reflections which could be spared, but 
descriptive notes such as that on the trace- 
horse (line 140) or on Delphi (1126) are of 
use. At one moment again Mr. Bayfield in 
an interesting note throws light on a difficult 
point, as on the use of dyos (line 775), while 
at another he explains rév peyadwv...beopav 
(line 800) as ‘the dyparra vouma of 454, 
and in particular those enjoining obedience 
and respect to parents and loyalty to kings,’ 
which is surely a reductio ad absurdum. 

On line 253 6 TpOTOS H-EpoorKOTos Mr. 
Bayfield says ‘there was of course to be also 
a night-watcbh, This man was the first 
sentry to arrive on the spot. Antigone had 
visited the body before the guard’s arrival,’ 
following Prof. Jebb who says ‘... A. had 
done her deed in the short interval between 
the publication of the edict and the begin- 
ning of the watch over the corpse. 6 zpwr. 
ypepoo. the man who took the first watch of 
this day was the first who had watched 
at all....’ The whole time-question of 
the play depends largely on dramatic con- 
vention : but we do know that the Argives 
fled in the night, that the order for watch- 
ing the corpse was given probably on the 
field (cf. Bayfield, p. 52 on line 7), that 
Antigone was aware of the order and had 
proceeded to disobey it before the entrance 
of the Chorus who hail the rising sun and 
who on hearing of the order for the first 
time hear at the same time from Kreon that 
watchers are already set. Why then may 
we not draw what seems the natural con- 
clusion, that Antigone had eluded the 
night-watch in the dark, and that it was 
left to the first day-watch to detect the 
fact? The very name suggests an anti- 
thesis which it would surely be far-fetched 
to seek in the fact that ‘there was of course 
to be also a night-watch.’ If, moreover, 
hewere the first watcher of all, why the 
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dismay among the rest? Who could be 
held accountable before any had been set} 
And may not éyepri (413) possibly be used 
as evidence in the same direction ? 

On the vexed question of the authenticity, 
of the lines 904-920 Mr. Bayfield, again in 
agreement with Prof. Jebb, decides to reject 
them, primarily on the ground of the incon- 
sistency involved in the conception of the 
character of Antigone. In the reading of 
the character of Antigone, especially in 
relation to Ismene, I find myself more in 
agreement on the whole with Mr. Bayfield 
than with Prof. Jebb, and so far I agree 
with him in this; but on p. 118 he seems 
to falsify his own analysis. Antigone has 
acted throughout under the influence of Jove 
for her brother and in reliance on the 
‘unwritten laws.’ For her the Divine law 
was more binding than the human. And is 
she to lose faith at the end? That would 
be to attribute to her the very inconsistency 
that Mr. Bayfield deprecates. As well 
could one conceive of her as the faltering 
girl who can give no coherent reason for 
her action (904-915)—a characterisation as 
foreign to Sophocles—in my opinion—as it 
might be natural to Euripides. She is 
seared, crushed by the horror of her impend- 
ing docm, longing for human sympathy 
and finding none in the rather arid comments 
and chilling comfort of the chorus, but that 
she distrusts the gods I do not think. Is 
there not another possible interpretation of 
these lines? Might not Antigone at the 
end—above all in Kreon’s presence—pull 
herself together, and still relying on her 
love and on her piety go unflinching to her 
death? May not lines 922-928 be ironical ! 
Indeed éred ye 3) riv SveceBeaav ciceBoio’ 
éxtnodunv Would seem to point to this—and 
may not lines 925-8 (taking av ovyyvoipev 
in the sense of J shall agree cf. Thue. 2. 
60), though couched in the form of an 
alternative, be no more than a disguised 
expression of assurance, for which we can 
find a parallel in the words of Clytaemnestra 
to the Chorus in Aesch, Agam. 1421-5)? 

There is an admirable appendix on 
metres and some notes on Epic idioms in 
tragedy. An index at the end of the 
volume leaves one embarrassed as to the 
principle on which it is compiled 

Mr. Bayfield adopts throughout the Greek 
spelling of proper names with the exception 
of Oedipus, who remains the solitary sur- 
vivor of an earlier mode. 

Janet E. Case. 
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THOMPSON’S WENO OF PLATO. 


The Meno of Plato. Edited by E. Srymer 
Tuompson. London: Maemillan & Co. 


In his Preface Mr. Thompson says, ‘ This 
book might possibly have been better if less 
time had been spent over it,’ and he fears 
that, having worked at it for more than 
twelve years, he has left it at last ‘some- 
thing of a farrago.’ The fact seems to be 
that the editor has gone very fully into all 
the questions of Platonic language which 
can possibly be raised by the J/eno, and that 
he has put most of his grammatical work 
into the book. This certainly overloads it 
if we regard it simply as an edition of a 
single dialogue, but it makes it a very 
valuable book for the Platonic student. 
One can only regret that, if an editor thinks 
it necessary to discuss at length every 
grammatical question that arises, he should 
not put all the material in proper order in 
an Introduction or Appendix after the 
manner of Riddell’s Digest of Platonic 
Idioms. There is material in this edition 
for a very valuable supplement to that 
storehouse of facts. However, it is un- 
gracious to complain when so much is given, 
and there can be no doubt of the thorough- 
ness with which this part of the work is 
done. 

The text is based upon that of Schanz, 
though Fritzsche has been called in to 
correct that editor’s exclusive devotion to 
Band T. In some places the reading of 
Flor. x is adopted and many of its pecu- 
liarities are discussed. This MS. is a copy 
of Vind. F, to the importance of which I 
called attention in a recent article in this 
Review.1 The fact that x alone preserves the 


1 C.R. xvi. p. 98. I hope to return before long 
to the subject of Vind. F, and I do not at all despair 
of convincing Mr. Adam that I am right about it. 
I should like, however, to point out at once that his 
interesting criticism of my views in C. 2. xvi. p. 215 
ignores altogether what is to me the chief part of the 
argument, namely the frequency in Vind. F of errors 
which can arise only from the misreading of uncials. 
Mr. Adam complains that I have not proved Flor. x 
to be a copy of Vind. F (C.R. xvi. p. 216). I never 
even attempted to do so in print, though I believe 
that I could if necessary. I thought that, as I was 
not immediately concerned with Flor. x, I might 
assume that Schanz had proved the point (Plato 
codex, pp. 105, 106). As, however, his affiliation 
is doubted, I shall do my best to settle the matter at 
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name of Avuros in 89 E, where B T have 
avros, is duly emphasised, and so is its 
dAAa was (so too Stobaeus) in 81 E, where 
BT have dAX’ arAds. It is to be regretted 
that more use could not have been made of W 
(Vind. suppl. phil. gr. 7) which, in spite of 
Schanz, is of great value as a supplement to 
B. Thus, in 79 D we should certainly read 
apr. amexpwapnv (TW), though B omits 
the dpru. 

The excursus on ovoia as a philosophical 
term is of great value, and the tentative 
way in which Plato first so uses the word 
is well brought out. It is a pity that Mr. 
Thompson should have kept the old mis- 
translation of Phaedo 78 D, % otaia fs Adyov 
diSouev tod elvat, ‘as whose principle we 
assign being.’ Plato would not have under- 
stood that. The words simply mean ‘the 
reality of the being of which we give an 
account,’ Adyos Tod eivat being a mere variant 
of Adyos THs otcias. Mr. Thompson knows the 
language of Plato too well to be offended 
by the cumulated genitive. Apart from 
this, the excursus on oigia is a most useful 
bit of work. 

In conelusion, while we may doubt, as 
Mr. Thompson himself seems to doubt, 
whether this volume is not too much of a 
‘farrago’ to be an ideal edition of the Meno, 
we need have no doubt of its great value to 
all who have to occupy themselves with 
Plato as a writer and as a thinker. For 
some months I have kept it constantly by 
my side to refer to on points of Platonic 
grammar and idiom, and I have rarely 
turned to it without finding something worth 
knowing. It is impossible to say more for 
a book than that. Will not Mr. Thompson 
give us a Platonic Grammar? He must 
have most of the material ready, and such 
a book is wanted to take the place of 
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an early date. Flor. x was written in 1420, and we 
learn from Kollarius’ edition of Lambecius, vol. i. 
pp. 409 sqq. that Vind. F was in the possession of 
Franciscus Barbarus in that very year. I am not 
so sure that Ang. v is copied from Flor. x as Schanz 
seems to be; but I believe that I can prove its 
descent from Vind. F. I have to thank Mr. Adam 
for the courteous way in which he has expressed 
his dissent from my theory. 
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PETERSON’S CLUNIACENSIS MS. OF CICERO. 








Anecdota Oxoniensia. Classical Series. 
Part IX. Collations from the codex 
Cluniacensis s. Holkhamicus, a ninth- 
century MS. of Cicero, now in Lord 
Leicester’s Library at Holkham. By 
W. Pererson, C.M.G., LL.D. 


THis very interesting and important MS. 
discovered and collated by Dr. Peterson, has 
suffered from considerable mutilation, but 
still contains the greater part of the 
speeches in Catilinam,.a fragment of the 
pro Ligario (§§ 18-28), most of the pro rege 
Deiotaro, and part of the second speech in the 
Actio Secunda in Verrem. Its antiquity 
claims for it a high place among Ciceronian 
MSS. Apart from various palimpsests, 
which of course are several centuries older, 
only one known MS. of any speeches of 
Cicero is of superior antiquity, viz. V (cod. 
tabularii Basilicae Vaticanae 25), the 
first part of which, containing the i Piso- 
nem, was written in the eighth century. 
The only rivals of the Holkham MS. are 
Paris 7774 A, which contains in Verrem 
Act. Sec. iv. v, and is written in a very 
similar hand, and 7794, which contains the 
speeches post reditum, pro Sestio, in Vatinium, 
de provinciis consularibus, pro Balbo, pro 
Caelio. 

It was not until Dr. Peterson had nearly 
completed his work that he found that, 
although he was the first to collate the Ms., 
he was not the first to draw attention to it 
in recent times. M: Léon Dorez, whose 
courtesy and palaeographical skill are well 
known to frequenters of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, was sent on a mission to Holk- 
ham more than ten years ago, and spent six 
months there examining the library. He 
sent a photogravure of this particular MS. 
to M. Chatelain, by whom it was published 
in his series of Facsimiles, with a note that 
M. Dorez meant shortly to give an account 
of it in the Mélanges de |’ Ecole frangaise a 
Rome. M. Dorez announced in this publi- 
cation (Mélanges, 1892 p. 116), that he in- 
tended to publish a Report on the Holkham 
MSS. in general in the Bibliotheque de I’ 
Ecole pratique des Hautes Etudes. Owing, 
however, to other occupations he was pre- 
vented from carrying out his intentions. 
It is to be hoped that his Report may soon 
see the light. 

The MS. has on the first page an erased 
library-mark which Lord Leicester kindly 





allowed to be revived, and was read by 
Bodley’s Librarian, Mr. E. W. B. Nichol- 
son, as @’ couetu clun’, i.e. de conventu Cluni- 
acenst. 

The verification: of this reading is supplied 
by the well-known Catalogue of the Cluni 
MSS. made in the twelfth century, in which 
is found, ‘498 Volumen in quo continetur 
Cicero in Catillina et idem pro Quinto 
Ligario et pro rege Deiotaro et de publicis 
litteris 1 et de actione idemque in Verrinis.’ 

This, if not the Holkham MS., is its twin- 
brother. 

Prof. Robinson Ellis has recently in a 
public lecture expressed doubts as to the 
correctness of this decipherment. He thinks 
that ‘after c/ the remaining letters are inde- 
cipherable, yet that, so far as anything can 
be made out, it is the presence above the line 
and over the remaining letters of a stroke 
coming upwards from right to left and sug- 
gesting a half-erased d corresponding in 
form to the first d of de.’ I have lately 
had the opportunity of again looking 
at the MS. with Bodley’s Librarian, who 
made me a tracing of the entry, and convin- 
ced me that the mark which Professor Ellis 
takes for the top of a 0, is the ordinary 
abbreviation over %. But, even if the mark 
were less legible, I could not doubt the 
truth of Clun.’, in view of the fact that the 
MS. so closely answers to the description 
given in the old Cluni Catalogue. M. 
Dorez kindly consulted for me M. Delisle 
on the point, who expressed himself as quite 
satisfied, laying stress upon the fact that 
the MS. is ‘bien nettement décrit’ in the 
Catalogue. M. Dorez adds ‘ je suis persuade 
que M. Delisle a raison et que M. Peterson 
a bien interprété les mots qu'il a fait 
revivre. 

Dr. Peterson has taken great trouble to 
investigate the aflinities of the MS., which 
as Ho. is a somewhat awkward symbol, I 
prefer to call C. His chief conclusions are 
as foliows : 

(1) In the Catilinarian speeches and the 
part of those before Caesar which it contains, 
it is very closely connected with A (Ambro- 
sianus, saecl, x.) Although he sometimes 
wavers in his opinion, he is on the whole 
inclined to think that A is a direct copy of it. 


1 The phrase publicae litterae occurs nine times in 
Verr. ii, and seventeen times in Verr. iii. As it 
would frequently be in capitals, the maker of the 
Catalogue took it for a title. 
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He thinks that a (Laur. xlv. 2, saecl. xiii), is 
descended from it, and that editors have 
attached undue weight to a. 

(2) In the Orationes Caesarianae he shews 
that it is also very closely connected with 
H, the second copy of these speeches in 
Har]. 2682 (saecl. xi), and considers that H 
is a direct copy of it. 

(3) In the portion of Verr. ii. 2 which it 
contains it is the best representative of the 
best family. He believes that it has pre- 
viously been known under three names after 
three different sixteenth century scholars, 
viz. as liber Fabricianus, Metellianus, and 
Nannianus. He also considers that the 
MS. generally known as Lag. 42 (Flor. Bad. 
2618. 79), to which recent editors attach the 
highest value, is directly copied from C. 

As to the first of these points, that C 
stands in the closest possible relation to A 
and V (Vossianus, Lat. O, 2 saecl. xi.), both 
in the Catilinarian and Caesarian speeches, 
is obvious at a glance. I entirely agree 
with Dr. Peterson in the view which he 
takes of a. I had come tothe same conclu- 
sion before using C’, and am strengthened 
in it after recently recollating a. Several 
of the readings quoted by Dr. Peterson to 
shew the connexion of MSS. of this group 
might well be dispensed with: thus p. ix on 
268. 27, he says, ‘Ho and A agree in omit- 
ting the indispensable quem (which occurs, 
indeed, only in the y family).’ As quem is 
omitted by most MSs., the omission by CA 
does not prove any special relationship. 
This criticism applies to several of the pass- 
ages quoted on p. x. 

In an article published in this Journal 
(June 1900, p. 253) I gave reasons for con- 
sidering H in these speeches to be superior 
to A, and in my recent edition (Bibliotheca 
Oxon. 1900) frequently followed H as against 
A where they differed. I did so with 
diftidence, since I was impressed by the 
antiquity of A, and sensible that I might be 
charged with favouritism.! Iam, therefore, 
gratified to find that in the great majority 
of cases C agrees with H and not with A. 
Not only is this so in the case of important 
readings, e.g., Deiot. 36, sustulerat, 40 et 

quonam, but also in the collocation of words 
ég., 26, in convivioque nudum CH, nudum- 
que in convivio AV; 27, ille quidem CH, 
quidem ille AV ; 32 iste est corruptus CH, 
est corruptus iste AV ; and variants, which 
on the face of them appear equally good, 
e.g., 26 reges CH, regem AV ; 29 Castor CH, 
om. AV ; 30 acerbitatis CHV, acerbitas A. 


1 Dr. Zielinski in Deutsche Litteraturzeitung, 1901, 
p. 1558, speaks humorously of ‘ Clark’s Liebling H.’ 
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I now in several places regret that I did not 
follow H more boldly. Thus in Deiot. 35 
I took from AV extremum causae, the vari- 
ants being, extremam partem causae H, extre- 
mam causae partem £, extremum causae 
partem o, thinking that partem had all the 
appearance of a gloss, and gained the 
approval of Dr. Hirschfelder (Woch. f. 
kl. Phil. 1901, p. 736) for so doing. C, 
however, agrees with H, thus carrying back 
the reading to the ninth century. The 
source of the variety in the MSS. appears 
to be ‘the open a’ undistinguishable from u 
in the archetype ; partem has been banished 
from A, is inserted in the wrong place in £, 
while the fifteenth century o combines 
with partem the original corruption ea- 
tremum. 

Dr. Peterson wavers between two 
opinions regarding the connexion of C with 
A (in the Catilinarians and Caesarianae), 
and H (in the Caesarianae). In the early 
part of the Introduction he inclines to 
believe that they were directly copied from 
C, while later on, eg. on pp. lvi, lxi, he 
realises more clearly the difficulties which 
exist, and even adduces arguments which 
may be adduced against his theory. I 
strongly incline towards the second view, 
viz., that A and H are derived from gemelli 
of C. As the point is of importance, I may 
be pardoned for entering into some detail. 
The chief objections are as follows. I take 
the case of A first. 

(1) A has the pro Marcello, C, if the 
description in the Cluni catalogue is to be 
trusted, never had it. It may be urged that 
the pro Marcello was omitted by accident in 
the entry in the catalogue, and many 
examples may be quoted where the list of 
contents ascribed to a MS. is defective. 
On the other hand the writer of the entry, 
to judge from his multiplication of the 
Verrines, viz., de publicis litteris et de 
actione, idemque in Verrinis, seems to have 
been extremely anxious to leave nothing 
out. Dr. Peterson, therefore, on page vi. 
allows that ‘the codex did not in all pro- 
bability contain the pro Marcello,’ and in a 
note to the same page that ‘the inclusion 
or non-inclusion of the pro Marcello,’ in 
C is of ‘prime importance’ when its rela- 
tion to A is considered. 

A special feature of CA is that they 
contain certain scholia known from no other 
source. Those on the pro Marcello in A 
are of precisely the same character as those 
on other speeches. It is very unlikely, 
if A was directly copied from C in the 
pro Ligario and pro rego Deiotaro but got 
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the pro Marcello from another MS., that 
it would have had these scholia in the pro 
Marcello also. Dr. Peterson also notes that 
in the scholium on Deiot. wo where c has 


clearly quo partes, A gives qr tus or orttis, 
and candidly allows that this is an argu- 
ment against the theory of direct copying. 

(2) The orthography of A is archaic, 
that of C more modern, but in very many 
cases the archaic spelling was added in C 
above the line and then erased by a cor- 
rector. The commonest case is the substi- 
tution of i for « in the superlative and 
gerundive. Thus C gives normally, e.g. 

v v 

maximus, gerendo, while A has maxumus, 
gerundo. Dr. Peterson inclines to the view 
(p. xiv.) that these supralineal additions in 
C are due to the wish of the second hand 
‘to secure a correct Latin script, such as we 
know the Tours school prized’ (ef. p. lv.), 2.e. 
that they were not taken from a MS. but 
inserted according to a system. He finds 
in their incorporation in A an argument for 
the direct copying of A from C. 

This theory, however, does not cover all 
the cases. Thus A has eg. 249. 11 consili 
(consilii C), 261. 2 imperi (imperii C), 258. 
34 inmissus (immissus C), eéc., where there 
is no supralineal correction in C. I would 
draw special attention to guur A (a relic of 
the archaic quor), cur C (Cat. ii. 17 and iv. 
2), and inicwm A, iniquum C (Deiot. 1). 
It would be necessary to assume that the 
writer of A not only adopted the cor- 
rections of the second hand, but introduced 
other archaisms de suo. 

The opposite theory seems to me far more 
likely, viz. that these come from the arche- 
type, and have been more faithfully pre- 
served in A than inC. That they existed 
in earlier MSS. than C is of course certain, 
and their occasional survival in C eg. 250. 
28 conprehendi, 270. 22 gerundo shows that 
in the copy from which C was taken some 
had escaped the pen of the corrector. 

(3) Certain lacunae in A are hard to 
explain if it was copied from C. Thus in 
Cat. iv, 18, where C omits sine lacuna, A 
marks a lacuna. Dr. Peterson says that 
‘A indicates possibly because of an (erased) 
mark in C a lacuna of some 30 letters.’ It 
is true that a letter in the margin appears 
to have been erased, but it is very unlikely 
that it can have been any sign which would 
shew the most ingenious of copyists that 
something was wanted or have enabled him 
to make so good a guess as to the number 
of letters omitted. 

(4) I would draw attention to the follow- 
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ing readings, all taken from the first four 
sections of Cat. 1. A considerable list of 
such cases could be made. 

§ 2. pestem C, istam is added above the 
line by the first hand. A (together with 
VaH) gives pestem without istam. It is 
odd that a copyist so eager to adopt 
alterations and corrections in C as the 
writer of A according to Dr. Peterson’s 
view should have neglected the addition. 
The same phenomenon occurs in two other 
passages in.the immediate context, viz. 

§ 3. et grave is added in C above the line 
by the first hand, but omitted by AV. 

§ 4. veruwm C with tamenabove the line : 
AVaH omit tamen. 

I add the following : 

§ 1. furor iste tuus nos eludet C, om. 
nos A, and Julius Victor. The omission 
by A may be due to accident, but the 
agreement of Julius Victor is curious. (For 
the absolute sense of eludo cf. Verr. iii, 9, 
Pis. 82, Mil. 32.) 

§ 3. Catilinam vero C: om. vero AVa 
and Quintilian VIII. 4.3. Here again the 
agreement of Quintilian is against the 
theory of accidental omission. 

(5) Passages where A has a gloss seem to 
postulate something between A and C. To 
take a striking case, Cat. 1. 22 duint C: 
donent A. In the copy from which A was 


donent 
taken must have been duwint. 

Dr. Peterson has a stronger case with 
regard to H in the Orationes Caesarianae, 
since H even more closely resembles C than 
A does. But similar difficulties exist here 
also, ¢.9. 

(1) H has the pro Marcello, and the tradi- 
tion of this speech in it seems precisely 
similar to that of the other two speeches. 

(2) There are objections on the ground 
of orthography. I takee.g. the abbreviation 
Q. for guae. This survives in C in Catil. ii, 


uae 
11, (266, 6), viz. Q—the addition sup. lin. 
being made by the corrector—and must be a 
survival from the archetype. I find four 
places in the pro rege Deiot. (Bait. Halm 
1209, 3; 1214, 3; 1217, 26; 1220, 23) 
where H gives Q. but C has quae. Is it 
credible that the writer of H, finding quae 
in his original, would swo Marte alter to Q. ! 
Also, H has stray capitals surviving from the 
archetype, where C has minuscules eg. 
Deiot. 19 RE (re C) illo tempore non 
perfecta; faulty divisions not found in C 
eg. Lig. 22, quam aliquem C, quae mali 
quem H: Deiot. 30 in lucem evocavit C, 
in luce me vocavit H: 36 hoc se Deiotarus 
C, hoe sed iotarus H ; and archaic spellings 
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e.g. Deiot. 27 vacabat (: vocabat H (ef. 
Munro on Lucr., 1, 520), 26 hae C: haec H 
(cf. Neue, Formenl. ii’, p. 417, Landgraf 
on Rose. Am. 67). 

(3) I draw attention to the following 
variants. 

Deiot. 19 illuc isti] illue istum isti C: 
istum illuc isti H. In the archetype must 

illuce 
have been tstum ist?. Dr. Peterson explains 
the variety by saying that in C istum is 
subpunctuated. This would explain the 
omission of istwm in a copy taken from C, 
but not a variety in the collocation. 

Lig. 24, in Africam in provinciam C pr. 
scr’.: inprovinciam in Africam H: in Africam 
provinciam C corr., By. In the archetype 

Africam 
there must have been in provinciam. 

I would further note that the differences 
between A and H in these speeches and the 
general agreement of C with H as against 
A make it improbable that they are both 
directly copied from C, even if, which I do 
not myself believe, this were true of H. 

In the case of the Verrines Dr. Peterson 
argues with learning and ingenuity that C 
is the Fabricianus, Metellianus,and Nanni- 
anus all in one, and appears to make his 
contention extremely probable. It is a 
familiar phenomenon for an important MS. 
to have had various names given to it by 
different persons who have used it. Thus 
Harl. 2682 has been known as Basilicanus, 
Hittorpianus, Coloniensis, and in the Catili- 
narians as Graevii secundus. Graevius 
indeed frequently quotes ‘ Colon. et Graevii 
secundus’ together, though he had the MS. 
at the time in his keeping. On the other 
hand the MSS., (or MS8.), used by the 
scholars in question may have been XV 
century copies of C resembling Lag. 42, or 
one or more of them may have been Lag. 42 
itself. Professor Ellis acutely pointed out 
to me that none of the three dwell upon the 
age of the MS. which they used: while if 
their codex had been of the IX century they 
would probably have termed it vetustissi- 
mus. 

In January Jast I re-examined Lag. 42 in 
Florence, collating it with Dr. Peterson’s 
variants. Owing to other occupations and 
interests I was not able to go through all 
these myself, but Professor Richardson of 
Princeton University with singular kind- 
ness volunteered to complete the task for 
me. Most of the discrepancies are of a very 
trivial character, being mainly due to the 
fact that the orthography of Lag. 42 is 
more modern. The second hand in C is 
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generally followed in Lag. 42, but the read- 
ing of C’ is often preserved. I instance a 
few cases in which Lag. 42 preserves the 
reading of C’, against the correction recorded 
by Dr. Peterson as due to the second hand, 
e.g., 200 11 venerit, 13 dicendum, 14 possem, 
203 1, quae, 18 utrius, 29 diceret, 205 1, 
plurimos, 35 existimare, 206 3, in alia, 
22 existimatis, etc. etc. In the large 
majority of cases however, Lag. 42 follows 
C?. In many of these, a correction followed 
by Lag. 42 has been erased from C but is 
still legible: e.g. 202 30, iniuriis] ‘ iniuris, 
i suprascr. eras.’ (Peterson): iniuriis Lag. 
206 10, primariis] ‘ primaris, i suprascr. 
eras.’: primariis Lag. There remains a 
block of cases in which Lag. 42 differs from 
©, but the erased correction above C is 
illegible, e.g. 203 12. At] ‘ad, corr. del.’: 
at Lag. 206 14 stragulae] ‘stagula corr. 
del.,: stragule Lag., 16 venisset] ‘ venissent 
corr. del.’ : venisset Lag. 208 2: discederent] 
‘discerent corr. del.’: diseederent Lag., 12 
ecquis] ‘ equis corr. del.’: et quis Tag., 16 
ullum] ‘ullam corr. del.’: nonullum Lag. 
257 33 classibusque] ‘classique cor. del.’ : 
classibusque Lag., 259 22 vento] ‘ venio corr. 
del.’: nemo Lag. 

In view of the regularity with which a 
difference of readingin Lag 42., appears where 
at one time there was a correction now 
illegible in C, it cannot be doubted that the 
erased correction was the reading now found 
in Lag. 42. This causes a difficulty in the 
way of supposing that Lag. 42 was, as Dr. 
Peterson holds, and asotherwise appears very 
likely, directly copied from C. As Lag. 42 
is a fifteenth century MS., if it is copied 
from C, then either the correction now 
illegible must have been legible in the 
fifteenth century, or it must have been 
erased after Lag. 42 was copied from it. 
The latter alternative is not likely, All the 
erasures appear to have been made ata very 
early date (cf Dr. Peterson’s description of 
them pp. xiii, xiv.) The excellent condition 
of the MS., which has not suffered from 
damp in any way, and the durability of the 
ink employed, make it difficult to suppose 
that anything which was legible in the 
fifteenth century has faded or become 
illegible since. I am, therefore, conscious 
of a certain difficulty in the way of the 
hypothesis of direct copying. 

The only discrepancies of any importance 
apart from these are : 

201. 1 iudices om C: indices Lag. 

206. 13 nobilissimarum equarum C': 
nobilissimorun equorum Lag. 

240. 3 huius C: eius Lag. 
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259. 21 statua...esset C’ : statuae...essent 


g. 

266. 11 mensum C: mensuum Lag. 

I omit mere errors e.g. 265. 26 cognita C, 
incognita Lag.: ib. abdite C, obedire Lag.: 
36 dein C, domi Lag. 

It may at first sight appear disappointing 
that C has not yielded a large number of 
new readings. ‘This is due to the fact that 
most of its good readings have already 
become known from allied MSS., 7.e., in the 
Catilinarians from Aa, in the pro Ligario 
and pro rege Deiotaro from AH, and in 
Verr. ii from Lag 42. Its chief function is, 
as Dr. Peterson puts it, to ‘certify with the 
authority of a ninth century codex ’ read- 
ings only known previously from later MSS. 
In the speeches against Catiline its most 
notable contributions are 1. 22 duint, a 
reading only known previously from a cod. 
Cujacii (duent a, dent H, donent AV, dona- 
rent fy), and iv. 13 where, although it gives 
electissimae with all other MSS., the cor- 
rector has obelised e (lectissimae edd.) 

The most valuable new reading of C 
appears to me to be in Deiot. 17. Other 
MSS. read here— 

cum, inquit, in castellum lLuceium 
venisses. 

The accuser says that Deiotarus tried to 
murder Caesar on two occasions. The first 
was on the day of Caesar’s arrival. When 
this failed a fresh plot was made for the 
next day in a different place. The MSS. 
however, call this place Luceium also, read- 
ing in § 21. In posterum diem, inquit, dis- 
tulit ut, cum in castellum Luceium ventum 
esset, ibi cogitata perficeret. Non video 
causam loci mutandi. 

As Cicero expressly speaks of ‘ changing 
the place,’ editors generally read Leiwm 
in § 21, and in § 17 correct Juceium to 
Blucium from Strabo xii. 5. 2. 

C has in § 21 the same reading as the 
oti er MSS., viz., in castellum Luceium, but 
in § 19 givescum inquit Lucceium venisses, 
omitting in castellum. The sequence of 
events is now clear. The first plot is at 
Blucium, the royal residence, on the night 
of the arrival; the second on the next day 
at a castellum. We should read with C in 
§ 19, and in § 21 strike out Luceiwm. A 
marginal note in castellum taken from 
§ 21 has in § 19 got into all MSS. except 
C,and another marginal note Zwceium taken 
from § 19 has in § 21 invaded C also. 

I note the following interesting reading 
in Verr. ii. 

§ 20. greges nobilissimorum equorum 
abactos. 
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No vl. for eqguorum is here quoted by 
editors. The same incident is described 
in 1.28. 

greges equarum eius istum abigendos 
curasse, 

So all MSS. except the first hand of Lag. 
42, which (Bait. Halm p. 451, Zumpt 
p. 1014) gives eqguorwm. 

Those editors, e.g., Jordan and Miller, 
whose respect for the MSS. leads them to 
excuse the change of sex on the part of the 
animals, give eguorum in 1.28 and eguarum 
in ii. 20. Old editors had given eqguarum 
in ii. 20. Halm preferred the masc. in both 
cases, quoting Lag. 42 in 1.28, and is 
followed bj Kayser. It is interesting that 
C has eguarum in ii. 20 (equorum Lag. 42), 
so it may be regarded as settled that Dio 
possessed not horses, but mares. 

I add the following notes which may be 
useful to the reader of Dr. Peterson’s volume, 
being verifications of the readings of Aa and 
Lag. 42, in cases where they were uncertain 
or wrongly recorded. 

P. ix. on 284. 19. The reading of a is 
conflagrare, sed se in hac urbe neque hanc 
urbem florere voluerunt. 

P. xi. m on 250. 15. According to an 
Appendix in Nohl’s second edition of the 
Catilinarians A has huiusce not eius. Dr. 
Ceriani informs me that A gives eius, as 
quoted by Dr. Peterson. 

Page xv. on 263. 36. A, teste Ceriani, has 
qui with the other MSS. not quod. 

P. xxvii. C and Lag. 42 are said to have 
an omission in 265. 18. They have a 
variant esse for et, but no omission. Also, 
Lag. 42 does not omit iudices 200. 1, and 
is not quoted, as far as I can discover, as 
doing so. It does omit tantis opibus 
263. 17; parsimonia summa 202. 12, sive 
pecuariorum 205. 15, and ac pudentissimi 
207. 9. 

P. xxviii. Lag. 42 has, according to my 
notes, nostrae matre nutricem 201. 21, sup- 
peditado 206. 16, quod ego id in paucis 
204. 18. 

P. xxix. Both C and Lag. 42 give seriptum 
for sciri tum. These readings have been 
accidentally inverted by Dr. Peterson. In 
240. 23, Lag. 42, has videte with C. In 
258. 25 istiws, the conjecture of Jordan, is 
wrongly ascribed toC. As will be seen from 
the collation C gives idlius with Lag. 42 and 
other MSS. 

P. xxx. Lag. 42 has laudantes 240. 31, 
hec quo 257. 23, and omits daret satis 
264. 11. 

I would note with reference to the symbol 
K (= Kaput), which occurs twice in C (Cat. 
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1, 22, 26), and is discussed by Dr. Peterson 
on p. xii, that it is quite frequent in MSS. 
of Cicero, e.g., Rab. perd. 4, 13, Phil. 1. 31, 
in Sall. 4. There can be no doubt that it 
stands for Kaput. J regard it as likely that 
in Cat. ii. 14 in praetexta calumnia, the 
corrupt calumnia has been developed from a 
marginal X, just as in Phil. 1. 31 we find 
tuus| K tuus ent, carissimus tuus g. 

I have found very few errata. On p. x. 
(265. 28) Hay should be read for Hay. 

P. xxxiii. m clolocandum is a misprint: 
p. lv. for Cat. § 13 should be read Cat. iv, 
$13. In the collation 292, 13 for 

populo Romano] P.R. purgabo abest 
should be 

populo Romano] P.R. 

purgabo abest. 

Dr. Peterson kindly allowed me to col- 
late the MS. for my own purposes while 
it was lent to him and I have since been 
able to look at it again while lent to Pro- 
fessor Ellis. I may, therefore, be allowed 
to give my testimony to the extraordinary 
minuteness and accuracy of his collation. 
The only variant omitted by him in 
the Catilinarians, so far as I noticed, 
is 266. 21 where C gives enim est (est 
enim, Miiller). Other points are the merest 
trifles, eg., C gives 270. 29 vicin 284. 3 
suspicium, 291, 36 depenendis se. In 
a few cases his eagerness to record every- 
thing has led him to, as I venture to think, 
unduly refine. Thus he quotes C as reading 
p. 293, 30 vere amini (cf., p. xv.). Vere 
ends a line in C and amini begins another, 
but this is hardly worth quoting. On 
p. xxxiii, he notes on 1. 22, that ‘while 
umquam does not occur after pudor, there 
is an erasure, and the following @ is in the 
hand of the ‘corrector.’ There is a small 
erasure, but the word erased was certainly 
not wnguam. 

Lord Leicester is to be congratulated upon 
the possession of so valuable a MS. and to 
be thanked for the liberality with which he 
has put it at the disposal of scholars. Dr. 
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Peterson is no less warmly to be congratu- 
lated upon his good fortune and the excel- 
lent use which he has made of it. Those 
who have themselves laboured upon MSS. 
and have some knowledge of the difficulties 
involved will marvel most at the fact that 
the Principal of a Canadian University 
found it possible to compress so much work 
within a single Vacation. 

I end this notice by remarking that the 
importance of Clunias the home of Cicero 
MSS. has not been fully realised. In the 
old Cluni Catalogue are the two following 
entries of special interest. 

492, libri epistolarum Ciceronis ad 
Atticum XVI. 

496, Cicero pro Milone et pro Avito et 
pro Murena et pro quibusdam aliis. 

The letters to Atticus are nowhere else 
expressly mentioned by name in the medi- 
aeval Catalogues—though itis inferred with 
reason by modern scholars that a MS. or 
MSS. described in the catalogue of Lorsch 
as containing Epistolae Ciceronis contained 
the Letters to Atticus. It is a striking 
fact that the lost Tornaesianus (Z) first 
appeared at Lyons in the XVI century, in 
the neighbourhood of Cluni. The speech 
pro Murena was discovered by Poggio, 
together with the pro Sexto Roscio, in a 
Cluni MS., this being the only source from 
which our knowledge of these two speeches 
is derived. From evidence in my possession 
it is clear that the Cluniacensis of Poggio 
also contained the pro Milone and pro 
Cluentio, and was without doubt no. 496 in 
the Cluni catalogue. J cherish the con- 
viction that the Tornaesianus, the Cluni- 
acensis of Poggio and Lord Leicester’s MS. 
were respectively nos. 492, 496, 498 in the 
old Cluni Catalogue, and reposed for 
centuries side by side. The first two of 
these great MSS. are lost, the third, thanks 
to Dr. Peterson’s energy, has now emerged 
from darkness. 

ALBERT C, CLARK. 


SHILLETO’S GREEK AND LATIN COMPOSITIONS. 


Greek and Latin Compositions. By RicHarp 
SuitteTo, M.A. Cambridge, University 
Press. 1901. P. 448. Price 7s. 6d. 


Every middle-aged man, who has retained 
something of his classics, will be glad to see 


a collection of the compositions of Richard 
Shilleto. There are here about seventy pieces 
of Greek verse and about fifty each of Greek 
prose, Latin verse and Latin prose. They 
evoke a pious memory which protects them 
from criticism, but it will perhaps not seem 
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ungrateful or irreverent to say that Shilleto 
excelled in Greek prose more than in the 
other styles, and that all his compositions 
savour a little of a method of teaching which 
is no longer in vogue. In ancient days, 
schoolboys used to learn from Arnold and 
Wilkins long lists of useful phrases, and the 
schoolmaster, when dictating one of Shilleto’s 
fair copies, would direct his pupils to under- 
line some four or five examples of little 
idioms neatly introduced. The elementary 
text-books of to-day and the work of living 
or recent composers are not so conspicuously 
furnished with ‘tips.’ 

It is probable that Shilleto’s verse is not 
nearly so familiar as his prose. He did not 
contribute to either of Holden’s volumes of 
Folia Silvulae, and there were, in his time, 
many printed anthologies of verse suitable 
for school purposes, whereas there was hardly 
one of prose. His prose-pieces were there- 
fore much in demand, and I have myself 
several copies, signed ‘R.S.’, which do not 
appear in this volume. About a dozen, 
which I have in MS., are here printed, but 
the printed copies, especially the Latin, 
differ a good deal from those that were given 
to me by a Cambridge scholar who took his 
degree in 1861. Sometimes a word is 
changed, sometimes a longer expression is 
substituted for a shorter, very often the 
order of words is slightly altered. I was in 
hopes that, in reading the archetypes from 
which my copies are descended, I should 
find some interesting examples of accidental 
change, but I think all the alterations are 
deliberate and made by Shilleto himself. It 
is natural that, in forty years’ teaching, he 
should have revised his compositions many 
times. 

The collection here printed represents, so 
to say, the stock-in-trade of a hard-worked 
classical coach, and though, of course, every 
translation contains many examples of words 
aptly chosen and phrases ingeniously turned, 
yet tours de force are hardly to be expected. 
In selecting a piece for quotation, therefore, 
I am inclined to turn rather to specimens 
of a style of composition which is now very 
rarely practised. In the middle of the last 





century, every boy who reached a Classical 
Sixth was expected to write a few copies of 
Greek anapaests and the rules for anapaests 
were accordingly given in the usual text- 
book, Beatson’s Greek Iambic Verse. Here 
are some anapaests of Shilleto’s, translated 
from well-known lines in Much Ado About 
Nothing : 


‘Done to death by slanderous tongues 
Was the Hero that here lies : 
Death, in guerdon of her wrongs, 
Gives her fame which never dies. 
So the life that died with shame 
Lives in death with glorious fame. 
Hang thou there upon the tomb, 
Praising her when I am dumb. 
Sone. 
Pardon, goddess of the night, 
Those that slew thy virgin knight ; 
For the which, with songs of woe, 
Round about her tomb they go. 
Midnight, assist our moan ; 
Help us to sigh and groan, 
Heavily, heavily : 
Graves, yawn and yield your dead, 
Till death be uttered, 
Heavily, heavily. 


So _ : 
“Ade pev “Hp& yata xadvrret, 
7~ ¢ , A 
WiOvpais “Hpw yAdooas Pbyrevyv: 
Gavatos 8 axéwy rowas peyaAwv 
9 979 , 297 
dvribdidwaow KA€os abavarov. 
ages , ea 
Bord. 8 ottw OvycKova’ axes 
Biov €idnxev tov KAeworTarov. 
, 4 Qs a > ‘ , 
d€éATos ot J€ por viv eri rin Bw 
TOE KpE“acTi) 
oLy@vTos nod vy éraive. 


cvyyvabt Ged, TOTVIA VUKTOS, 
ony Ktetvacw Tapbevov adunr’: 
av? dv tipBovs apduroAodpev 
Atyvpots Opyvors emetyp<ors. 
ov b€ vdE peratyn oippaxos pov 
peda peA€ors to Ot oTovaxais’ 
eravw Timor 7’ exmpoievres 
xXaoKerte vexpovs, €or’ av Oavaros 

péXcos peAewv 
vexvov TAYpwma KEVOC?. 

J. Gow. 
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BRIEFER NOTICES. 


The Iliad of Homer: Books IX and X. 
Edited with Introduction and Notes, by 
J.C. Lawson, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. Pp. xxx, 97. Cam- 
bridge, Pitt Press. 2s. 6d. 


Tuts edition of Books TX. and X. of the 
Iliad amply sustains the traditions of the 
Pitt Press Series. The Introduction con- 
tains a chapter on the Composition of the 
Iliad which shows that the Homeric ques- 
tion has been carefully studied. The 
language of the J/iad, grammatical forms, 
metre and quantity, and Homeric armour, 
are all ably treated. The text is based on 
that of the Teubner edition. The notes are 
commendably brief and to the point; Mr. 
Lawson’s training in Archaeology and his 
knowledge of the language and customs of 
Modern Greece have given additional interest 
to his remarks, as for example on x. 7. 
There is a novel and possibly correct inter- 
pretation on ix. 122 (azvpos =‘ hand-beaten,’ 
as opposed to ‘cast’). Other suggestions 
worthy of note will be found on x. 13 and 
x. 256. 

It would not be gathered from the note 
on ix. 394 that there was any objection 
from a metrical point of view to yapéocerat : 
see Monro 7/.G. *, 367 (2). 

The printing is as usual excellent, and I 
have not noticed any errors. 

J. ArnuraHnot Naren. 


Latin Passages for Translation. Selected by 
M. Atrorp. London: Maemillan & Co. 
1902. Pp. xiii. 250. Price 3s. 


Tue price of this little book is perhaps 
somewhat against it, otherwise we should 
think that it will receive an ungrudging 
welcome both in schools and by ‘students 
working for pass degrees. Miss Alford 
has chosen the 250 pieces contained in her 
book with care and judgment. Whether 
or not a few ‘ notes’ would not have been a 
welcome addition is a matter on which there 
may be two opinions. The present reviewer 
is in favour of books of ‘ Unseens’ being 
presented in two forms—the one a student’s 
edition (plain text), the other a teacher's 
edition, duly equipped with hints and helps. 
Miss Alford contemplates a companion 
volume of ‘versions,’ for the use of ‘ teachers 
and private students.’ Perhaps the subsidi- 
ary matter we suggest will be included 
there. 

Good, on the whole, as the selection is, 
we should like to see a larger number of 
extracts from the less known writers— 
Lucan, Suetonius, Claudian, Ammianns 
Marcellinus, and the like. The present 
school and college ‘ Curriculum’ is a highly 
restricted one, in any case ; to widen that 
curriculum, and so enlarge the range of 
literary vision, is surely desirable. 

KE. H. Buakeney. 


REPORTS. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE OXFORD PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—SUMMER TERM, 1902. 


Burner, of St. Andrews University, on ‘The 
criticism of the Platonic text in the light of the 
Petrie and Oxyrhynchus Papyri.’ 

The object of the paper was to show that the con- 
troversy as to the Platonic text raised by the dis- 
covery of the Petrie papyrus had been so bitter and 
fruitless mainly because the controversialists had not 
the facts before them. They all used the critical 
apparatus of Schanz, which does not at all represent 
the views held on the subject of the Platonic MSS. 
at the present day by Schanz himself or anyone else. 
The result is that the papyrus text has been com- 
pared only with that of the Clarkianus (B) and the 
‘learned MS.’ written by Joannes Rhosus for 
Bessarion (E=Bekker’s Z). Schanz’s apparatus 
contains no collation of Ven, T, which is now 
admitted to be of almost equal authority with B, 
and still less of Vind. W, which is independent 
of both these sources. To judge the text of the 


On May 16th.:a paper was read by Professor 


papyrus fairly, it is necessary to compare it with the 
mapadoois as a Whole, that is, with the text of the 
common archetype of BTW. For instance, it was 
claimed that the papyrus alone gave us the true form 
aids, ‘invisible’ for the decdqs of our texts; but, as 
a matter of fact, aidns is the constant reading of T, 
as well as of the papyrus. A second defect of 
Schanz’s apparatus is his habit of marking all the 
hands of BL other than the first by the common 
siglum b. As these hands range from the 9th to 
the 16th century, this is most misleading. The 
readings of the original diorthotes (sometimes 
supposed to be Arethas himself) are of equal or 
superior authority to those of John the Calligrapher 
in the text. It is to be noticed, too, that in 
Phacdo 68 b, 4 the marginal reading of B, yp. 
&AAoH Suvardy elvat kadapas (which agrees with the 
papyrus) is written by the same hand that wrote the 
text. A third deficiency in Schanz’s apparatus is 
the inadequate account given of the indirect tradi- 
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tion, which represents the ‘ancient vulgate.’ This 
can now be remedied by the help of the Wachsmuth- 
Hense Stobaeus and Pistelli’s Iamblichus. As 
these agree to a great extent with the MSS. against 
the papyrus, it is absurd to speak of our Platonic 
text as ‘mediaeval’ or ‘Byzantine.’ Professor 
surnet submitted a new apparatus criticus to those 
parts of the Phaedo contained in the Petrie papyrus. 
The readings of T were taken from photographs in 
his possession, which were exhibited, while those of 
W were taken from a collation kindly lent by 
Professor Joseph Kral of Prag, whose work on the 
text of Plato was defended against the criticisms of 
Schanz. In the light of this apparatus, the text of 
several passages was discussed in detail, with the 
general result that the divergence between the 
traditional text and the papyrus was shown to be 
less than had been supposed, and that the papyrus, 
in spite of its early date, contained errors of precisely 
the same kind as are to be found in our best MSS. 
The inference seems to be that the mediaeval scribes 
copied with greater accuracy than was formerly 
believed, and that the errors to be found in our best 
texts go hack to a period very near the life-time of 
the classical writers. 


On May 30th papers were read by Mr. PowEtt on 
‘ Aesch. Agam. 286-289, 369, 1163, 1228-1230 : and 
by Mr. Bailey on Lucretius 1, 289: 2, 356: 2, 363: 
3, 962.’ 

1. 288-9 L. is maintaining that the fact that the 
primordia cannot be perceived by the senses is no 
argument against their existence: there are other 
corpora which we cannot perceive but whose effects 
are perfectly evident. Foremost among these is 
wind, whose particles ‘sweep away sea, earth, and 
the clouds of heaven’ (278), just as a river in flood 
drives all before it. This comparison leads him into 
a long description of the action of the river, in 
the course of which occur the two lines under dis- 
cussion : 
dat sonitu magno stragem, volvitque sub undis 
grandia saxa ruit qua quidquid fluctibus obstat. OQ. 
The main point to be observed in considering the 
lines is the difference which Munro clearly showed 
between guidquid and quicquid in Lucretius, the 
former being the normal relative, the latter an 
archaism used in the indefinite sense=‘ anything.’ 
The emendations which would retain the MS. guid- 
quid are 1, Lachmann’s ruitque ita quidquid, where 
ita seems rather pointless and 2, Munro’s earlier 
suggestion ruitgue aqua guidquid, which is palaeo- 
graphically ingenious, but the addition of agua 
when there is a quite good, expressed subject in the 
amnis of the preceding line is not only unnecessary, 
but considerably weakens the passage. Apart from 
these suggestions we have Munro’s later proposal to 
read quicquid, when the construction becomes, as he 
says in his note, equivalent to gua aliquid fluctibus 
obstat, id ruit amnis. Palaeographically this is 
satisfactory, but it must be admitted that gram- 
matically the construction is very awkward, the 
evolution of an object to rwit from the relative 
clause gua quicquid being, to say the least of it, 
harsh. 

All these versions agree in placing a stop after 
grandia saxa and finding the object to ruit in the 
end of line 289. I cannot help doubting whether 
this is the true construction : in line 292 he has 
returned from his comparison of the stream to the 
main subject of the winds and in describing their 
precisely parallel action he uses the phrase trudwnt 
res ante ruuntque, a combination of two verbs, the 
second of which is rwerc. Does not this make it 


extremely probable that in 288-9 he used a similar 
combination ? in other words that the phrase should 
run volvitque sub undis grandia saxa ruitque ? in that 
case the line should end, I think, et quidquid flucti- 
bus obstat. We then have only to suppose an alter- 
ation of one letter gua for que and the accidental 
omission of ct, a fairly frequent error in the Lucretius 
MSS., for which one may quote iv. 1191, v. 614, 
742, vi. 281. 

2. 355-6. These lines occur in the famous de- 
scription of the cow searching for its lost calf and 
the beginning of line 356 contains an obviously 
early corruption, which the MSS. represent variously : 
non quit O and the Italian MSS. ; oinquit Q: oin- 
quid the Gottorpian fragment; non quid Niccoli. 
The linguit of the corrector of Q is clearly a mere 
guess and is not what is required, as the vestigia 
cannot be those of the cow, but those left by the 
calf. Nor is Brieger’s novit, which Munro improved 
to noscit on the ground that Lucretius contrary to 
the custom of Latin prose prefers the use of the 
present tense, at all convincing or satisfactory. In 
the first place neither novit nor noscit would easily 
account for the present condition of the MS. texts, 
nor do they give the sense required. The cow does 
not ‘recognise’ its offspring’s foctsteps, but it is 
clearly either ‘following them up’ or ‘looking for 
them.’ I should like to hazard the subgestion that 
the true reading is guaerit. 

I should then suppose that in a very early copy 
the middle letters of the word were obscured by a 
blot or tear, so that qu...it were all that could be 
deciphered. The reading of the archetype of our 
MSS. was, I take it, non quit, which might be 
accounted for in .wo ways (a) as a somewhat blun- 
dering attempt to complete the line and make some 
sort of sense out of the surviving quit, (b) more 
probably, as a conscientious attempt to deal with 
the corrupt gu. . it: this, I take it, the scribe copied 
in his MS. as quit and then, conscious that this 
could not be a satisfactory rendering of the mutilated 
word, prefixed the note non ‘it is not quit’: a pre- 
cisely similar corruption has occurred in Cicero, 
Phil, vi. I. § 3 where in the sentence hodicrno autem 
die spe nescio qua eis obiecta remissior senatus fuit, 
the central words appear in the Vatican MS. as dies 
non est pene scio, the scribe having noticed that he 
had made a false division of words and inserted in 
the text his note non est. On this theory one would 
have to regard the variations of Q and G as acci- 
dental, due perhaps to an obscurity of the writing 
of non in our archetype and not indicative of a real 
variant. 

2. 363. 

nec tenerae salices atque herbae rore vigentes 
fluminaque illa queunt summis labentia ripis 
oblectare animum subitamque avertere curam, 


Subitam has been the object of endless conjectural 


interpretations or emendations: in the face, as far as- 


I know, of all modern editors, I wish to be audacious 
enough to argue not merely for the retention of the 
word, but of its natural interpretation ‘sudden.’ The 
objection to it rests, I take it, on the notion that 
since in the previous description the cow has ap- 
arently been for a long period seeking in vain for 
ner calf, it is inappropriate that her grief should now 
be referred to as a subita cwra ‘a sudden anxiety.’ 
Hence a variety of conjectures such as solitam Lach- 
mann, swmptam Munro in his first edition,.both surely 
very weak, and subito Brieger, which is more forcible, 


but is, I believe, unnecessary. Murro alone wishes. 


to retain subitam, but he endeavours to assign to it 


the sense guac subiit ‘which has come upon her.’ In: 
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his note he points out that other passive participles 
of compounds of eo, such as interitus, obitus, exitus 
and most commonly praeteritus are used in an active 
sense : there is therefore no reason why subitus should 
not be employed with the meaning quae subiit. But 
surely he misses the real difficulty of his own sugges- 
tion. Not only is there no reason why subitus should 
not be equivalent to gui subcit, but it certainly raust 
have passed through that meaning in order to reach 
its normal sense of ‘sudden’: the fatal obstacle 
surely is that in every other place where it occurs in 
the language it does mean ‘sudden,’ and it is there- 
fore incredible that the poet should have employed it 
here alone in an original sense which could not have 
occurred to the mind of the reader except after con- 
siderable reflection : it is more impossible surely than 
that Sophocles should, as Kennedy believed, have 
used fuugpopd in 1]. 49 of the 0.7. in the sense of 
‘comparison.’ Is it not possible to retain swbitam in 
the sense of ‘sudden’? All that is required is to 
understand cura not of the original shock which came 
with the first consciousness of her loss, but of the 
recurrent pang of grief on each occasion when it re- 
turned to her—not only does this suit subitam well, 
but it seems to me to fit better with the general drift 
of the passage and in particular with avertere, which 
I take to be rather inappropriate if it means to divert 
a pre-existing grief, but eminently suitable if it be 
to ward off one which threatens. I would therefore 
venture to render the passage ‘nor can the tender 
willow-plants and the grass-blades freshened by the 
dew and the streams she knows gliding level with 
their banks bring pleasure to her mind or turn aside 
the sudden pang of care.’ 


On June 13th a paper was read by the Keeper ot 
the Ashmolean Museum, Mr. ArrHuR EVANs, on 
‘New Comparative Materials for the Study of the 
Minoan Script of Crete.’ 

A brief account was given of the fresh deposits of 
linear tablets brought to light by this year’s excava- 
tions. One series of these referred to percentages, 
others to the Palace granaries, others again to the 
armoury, containing representations of swords. 
Others exhibiting male figures were probably lists of 
persons, 

Special interest attached to the discovery of sealings 
with characters of the pictographic class in maga- 
zines belonging to an earlier building beneath the 
foundations of the later Palace. The linear script 
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found in the strata above was not derived from this. 
Like several] features in the later civilization of the 
site it seemed to be intrusive. Some Knossian 
linear signs on the other hand undoubtedly fitted on 
to those found in Melos. : 

Attention was called to the widening of the 
problem due to the discovery of inscribed sealings 
and tablets by the Italian mission at Phaestos and 
more recently at Hagia Triada near that place by 
Mr. Hogarth at Zakro and by Mr. Bosanquet at 
Palaeokastro in Eastern Crete. Comparative light 
was also thrown on the subject by the signs on the 
stones of the Palaces at Knossos and Phaestos which 
could be shown to belong to an earlier and later 
class. The signs on the Minoan inlays of porcelain 
bone and ivory were also discussed, and in this case 
an Egyptian affiliation was demonstrated. But 
though Egyptian analogies may have helped in the 
evolution of the script proper, both pictographic and 
linear, their composition was quite independent and 
indigenous. The local variants of Minoan script 
facilitated the derivation of both the Phoenician and 
Cypriote systems from a Cretan source. The extra- 
ordinary diffusion and popularisation of writing in 
prehistoric Crete was illustrated by fresh discoveries 
of graffiti on common pottery and by two bowls 
recently found in the Palace at Knossos with ink 
inscriptions like those of Egyptian Ostraka. Vast 
masses of documents on parchment, and perhaps 
papyrus, had evidently disappeared, the seals origin- 
ally attached to them alone remaining. 

The collection and arrangement of the material 
must naturally precede any systematic attempt at 
interpretation. Certain documents in which the 
‘man’ or ‘woman’ signs recurred appeared to con- 
tain lists of personal names, and it could be further 
shown that the terminal syllables of these under- 
went changes in different connexions, which pointed 
to the existence of case-endings. The signification 
of certain sign-groups such as those indicating 
‘total’ was also evident and the value of the 
numerals clearly ascertained 

As an illustration of the advanced character of the 
Knossian linear script Mr. Evans exhibited a printed 
table of the signs prepared by the Clarendon Press 
in a larger and smaller pica type. These ‘Minoan 
founts would be used in his forthcoming work. 

L. R. FARNELL. 
Hon. See. 
June 1902. 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


IS TRAGEDY THE GOAT-SONG? 


Is it possible that the difficult word 
tpaywota may have originally meant not 
goat-song but spelt-song, or song of the 
drink made from spelt? The difficulties in 
the way of the goat-song are great. The 
attendants of Dionysos as figured on black- 
and red-figured vases, are in the very large 
majority of cases not goat-men but horse- 
men—they have horses’ tails, and often 
have ears and hoofs. It is only in excep- 
tional cases that goat-men occur, never, so 


far as I know, on early black-figured vases, 
and when they do appear they are usually 
attendants on the birth, not of Dionysos 
but of an earth-goddess, These facts have 
of course been known, but so deeply rooted 
is the conviction that rtpaywdia is a goat- 
song, that archaeologists have actually been 
driven to take refuge in re-naming the 
horse-men and now insist that they shall be 
called Seilenoi not Satyrs, so as to leave the 
name Satyroi free for the occasional goat- 
men. 


The argument, thus. 


in fact, stands 
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Assume that tragedy means goat-song ; 
tragedy, z.e. the goat-song, gave rise to the 
Satyric drama, therefore the Satyrs are 
goats, therefore they are not horse-men. 
The attendants of Dionysos on vases are 
horsemen, therefore they are not Satyrs, 
therefore a new name must be found for 
them. Therefore they are Seilenoi. What 
an edifice to erect on an uncertain etymology ! 
Nor is the mischief ended. Herodotus in 
the well-known passage (v. 67) about 
Cleisthenes and Adrastos speaks of tpaytxor 
xopot. Assuming that tpaywdia means goat- 
song we proceed to the ‘ historical certainty ’ 
that there were goat-men choruses in the 
6th century B.c. These were handed over 
by Cleisthenes to Adrastos and hence we 
are told that (Wernicke, Bockschére und 
Satyrdrama Hermes 1897 p. 292: the 
previous literature of the controversy is 
cited by Wernicke) there is a contami- 
natio of the primitive Arcadian or Pelo- 
ponnesian goat-man Satyr with the horse- 
man of Dionysos. This view has now 
filtered even into handbooks. 

I should like to suggest a simpler 
development. 

The attendants of Dionysos of black- and 
red-figured vase-paintings are horse-demons : 
they are not spirits of the spring, but as 
Dr. Head (Hist. Num. p. 176) has suggested 
simply Satrae (Herod. vii. 111) in common 
parlance Satyroi real, primitive, mountain- 
men Orescii Bessi and the like. On coins of 
Lete dating before 500 B.c. is represented 
what Dr. Head, in deference to the now 
orthodox view, calls a naked ‘ Silenos’ with 
horses’ feet, ears, and tail, seizing a woman. 
Surely he belongs to the yévos otridavav 
Zatipwv Kai dunyavoepyav of Hesiod (Frg. 
exxix). He is in intent a Centaur or dp 
and like the Centaurs (v. Prof. Ridgeway, 
Early Age of Greece, p. 177) ill bears the 
taste of wine. If Hesiod had had the vase- 
paintings before him he could not better 
have described the worthless horsemen. 
These primitive Satrae—Satyroi are the 
servants of Bromios,! god of the ‘ wine made 
of barley.’ They may also have served 
Sabazios the beer-god (Schrader, eal- 
Lexicon, s. v. Bier. Sabaja = malt-liquor). 
May they not have sung a tpaywdia or 


1 In a recent number of the Classical Review (Feb. 
1901, p. 23) Mr. Headlam drew attention to the 
epigram of the Emperor Julian on ‘ Wine made from 
barley.’ Both Mr. Headlam and (before him) Hehn 
see in the Epigram two puns Bpducov Bpduov mupvyerij 
mupoyery. Stephanos (s.v. tpdyos) rightly noted a 
third, in tpdyov—non hircum sed ex olyra et tritico 
confectum panem intelligebat. I would suggest vinwm 
confectum. 


spelt-song at the time of the fermenting of 
their primitive beer, and have danced a 
tragic dance in chorus, a dance called 
Sixwvst A horse-tailed Satyr appears on 
a red-figured vase-painting inscribed with 
this name (Strena Helbigiana, p. 111). 

But it will be urged, have we not the 
evidence of Aeschylus, Frg. 176 to show that 
a Satyr was a goat ? 

Tpayos yéveov dpa revOnoes ov ye. 

Is it conceivable that Prometheus ad- 
dressed the Satyr as a goat if he was a 
horse? How the mummers in the Satyric 
drama were dressed we do not know; it is 
I think gquwite conceivable that any one 
burning his beard for love of the Fire- 
Maiden should be called a goat, for fun. 
But this explanation is not necessary. 
After the battle of Marathon the worship 
of Pan, the goat-god, was introduced at 
Athens and soon rose to popularity. He 
half ousted Hermes and the primitive 
Charites from their cave on the Acropolis 
and henceforth on votive reliefs they must 
dance to his piping. With him came his 
goat-men the Panes. On red-figured vase- 
paintings they appear sporadically but for 
the most part are attendant on Pan or 
Pandora: they never oust the real servants 
of Dionysos the horse-men. But it seems 
at least possible that they leut to the word 
tpaywoia its false goat-etymology. 

JANE E, Harrison. 


Postscript. 


In the Paean of the Dionysos recently dis- 
covered at Delphi (H. Weil, Bull. de Corr. 
Hell. xix. p. 401) occurs an unexplained 
epithet of Dionysos, the word Bpaira which 
may possibly point to a drink made from a 
cereal. 

[Acip’ ava Al iOipapfe Baxy- 
-e[ vie Ovpoq|pes, Bpat- 

ta, Boole) npwalts ixod 
taiad(e)]| iepats év wpats : 

Dr. Weil suggests ‘ Faut-il le rattacher a 
Fpaiw=paiw et l’expliquer ‘celui qui frappe 
et qui brise’?’ There appears to be no 
doubt about the reading, but ‘celui qui 
frappe’ is scarcely a happy epithet for the 
god invoked at the coming of spring. 
Could the enigmatic Bpatra be connected 
with the same root as the late Latin 
Braiscim Grana ad conficiendam Braisum 
cerevesiam praeparata (Ducange  s.v.)! 
Bpaara would then be the practical equiva- 
lent of Booure and SaPakie, all three pointing 
to a cereal drink. 

J. E. H. 
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RICHTER’S TOPOGRAPHY OF ROME. 


Handbuch der klassischen Altertumswissen- 
schaft. Herausgegeben von Dr. Iwan von 
Miitter. Dritter Band, 3. Abteilung, 2. 
Hilfte. Zopographie der Stadt Rom. 
Von Prof. Dr. Orro Ricuter. Zweite 
vermehrte und verbesserte Auflage. Miin- 
chen, 1901. C. H. Beck’sche Verlags- 
Buchhandlung. Pp. x., 412. 15 M. 


THE book before us is not merely a revision 
of the first edition which appeared in 1889. 
Though, as is pointed out in the preface, 
certain portions were reprinted with but 
trifling alterations, the greater part of the 
book has been necessarily rewritten and 
enlarged to such an extent that the second 
edition has precisely double the number of 
pages of the first. The illustrations have 
also been very greatly increased, and are for 
the most part well chosen and adequately 
reproduced. It is a pity, however, that the 


more important plans are not so arranged 
as to be in view while the book is being 
read ; and the sewing of the volume leaves 
much to be desired. 

The first edition of the book attained a 
well deserved reputation for the convenient 
way in which the important points of Roman 


topography were summarized, and the infor- 
mation given by classical writers and the 
results of more recent investigations put 
before the reader in an accessible form. 
The present edition, containing as it does 
far more material, clearly arranged and 
fully indexed, would certainly be the best 
existing handbook to a really scientific study 
of the subject, were it not for a very con- 
siderable number of inaccuracies in detail, 
and more especially in the references to 
modern books and periodical publications. 
(The citations from classical authors are, as 
a rule, correct). The defect which I have 
indicated is a considerable one, in a book 
which, being a thoroughly scientific and 
technical work, must be judged by the 
highest standards. In the matter of accuracy 
it certainly falls far short of what we have 
been accustomed to expect from German 
archaeologists and historians. And, further, 
as the book is one which in other respects is 
eminently fitted for use as a textbook, the 
existence of this defect means that its 
utility is seriously impaired, if not destroyed. 

An assertion such as I have just made 
needs adequate proof, considering the favour 
with which the book has been received in 
Germany. 

Detlefsen in the Wochenschrift fiir klas- 
sische Philologie, 1902, 45 ff. says, ‘ Auf 
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Einzelheiten einzugehen, scheint mir hier 
unnotig; man mag jeden beliebigen Tei} 
aufschlagen und wird iiberall an der Fiille 
des Stoffes, der Gewissenhaftigkeit, und, wie 
es scheint, [the italics are- mine] Vollstindig- 
keit der Quellenangaben sowie an der Uber- 
sichtlichkeit der Behandlung seine Freude 
finden.’ To justify my own criticism of the 
book I will now proceed to quote a few of 
the mistakes in detail to which I allude. 

On p. 55, 1. 12, Prof. Richter states that 
the Aqua Julia joined the Tepula and Marcia 
at the Templum Spei Veteris, ¢.e., in the 
neighbourhood of the Porta Maggiore—an 
error repeated from the first edition. It 
must be confessed that on p. 317, 1. 32, he 
states the facts correctly—that their junction 
took place near the 6th or 7th milestone of 
the Via Latina. 

On the same page (n. 5) in speaking of the 
Pons Mulvius, he adopts the form Molvius, 
which is not found before the fourth century, 
when it occurs in the Curiosum Urbis. The 
same is the case on p. 68, whereas on p. 69 
the classical form Mulvius is used. The 
distance of this bridge from the Porta del 
Popolo is given as 3 miles (p. 69, 1. 19), 
clearly a misprint for 2 miles. 

On p. 69, 1. 22, we tind an instance of an 
actual mistake in arithmetic. In copying 
Lanciani’s measure of the width (19 métres) 
of the strip of land occupied by the fortifica- 
tions of Aurelian (from Bull. Com. 1892, 
87 sqq.) Prof. Richter has entirely forgotten 
to allow for the thickness of the wall. The 
result is, that whereas Lanciani allows 5 
métres for the road inside the wall, 4 métres 
for the wall itself, and 10 métres for a strip 
of land left free of buildings outside, Prof. 
Richter gives 9 métres to the inner road and 
10 to the outer. A somewhat similar error 
will be found on p. 272, 1. 19, where the 
distance between the Porta Portuensis of 
the Aurelian wall and the modern Porta 
Portese is by implication given as 800 
métres, whereas it is in reality not more 
than 500, Again, on p. 335. 1. 29, we find 
the difference between 13, 43 m. and 21, 
52 m. given as 7,09 m. instead of 8, 09, m.—an 
error repeated from the first edition. On 
p. 80 n. 1 we are told that the gardens 
of Praetextatus were discovered in 1817; 
the real date is 1873-74, as a reference to 
the passage cited in Lanciani’s Ruins and 
Excavations (p. 294) will show. 

On p. 100, 1. 25, the Sacra Via of the 

Republic is described as entering the Forum 
‘between the Regia and the temple of 
Faustina through the arch of the Fabii’—a 
statement, which, though easily understood, 
contains a somewhat startling anachronism. 
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On p. 107, 1. 34, Aemilia is an obvious 
mistake for Julia. 

On p. 151, n. 4, Prof. Richter attributes 
Lanciani’s restoration of the interior of the 
Aedes Divi Augusti to conjecture, whereas 
it rests upon the authority of a plan and 
sketch by Pirro Ligorio (Bodleian MS. f. 13) 
published by Middleton in Archaeologia, vol. ii. 


(1888), p. 494, Fig. 4, and in Remains of 


Ancient Rome I., p. 275, Fig. 35. This dis- 
regard of the evidence afforded by the 
drawings of mediaeval architects has led to 
error in Prof. Richter’s plan of this build- 
ing (Taf. 12, @), where the buttresses pro- 
jecting into the interior on the north-east 
side are entirely incorrect, while the 
walls at the south-west end, which are indi- 
cated by Lanciani (Yorma Urbis, 29) from a 
drawing by Sallustio Peruzzi (Not. Scav. 
1882, tav. xvi.), are omitted. In both cases 
the substantial correctness of the sixteenth 
century drawings has been proved by the 
excavations now in progress (C.2. 1902, 95). 

It is hardly true to say as Prof. Richter 
does (p. 166, 1. 36) that the W. apse of the 
Temple of Venus and Rome is built into 
the church of S. Francesca Romana, as it 
lies behind the cloister of the monastery, 
some 45 métres behind the apse of the 
church. Nor is it accurate to state (p. 198 
fin.) that the Horrea of Nerva lay ‘in the 
neighbourhood’ of the great group of Horrea 
at the foot of the Aventine, when the re- 
mains of them, as we are told a few lines 
above, were found near La Nunziatella, 
quite two miles outside the wall of Aurelian. 
Prof. Richter seems, in fact, somewhat un- 
familiar with the present condition of Rome. 
The statement that the nymphaeum of 
the Horti Sallustiani is ‘jetzt verschiittet’ 
(p. 268, 1. 15) is quite untrue—the level of 
the ground has been raised all round it, but 
the building is still accessible. The fact 
that the Porta Pinciana has been open since 
1888 (p. 70, 1. 17) might have been learnt 
from any guide-book; but it would seem 
from the preface that Prof. Richter has 
been in Rome as late as 1895 or 1896. 

A lack of familiarity with the results of 
the most recent excavations in the Forum 
cannot be wondered at—-for those on the 
spot they present problems far more than 
enough—but greater accuracy in points of 
fact might have been attained. 

Thus, the so-called Rostra of Caesar 


(p. 356, 1. 18—an identification which I quite 
agree with Prof. Richter in refusing to 
accept, see C2. 1901, 87) have not, in front 
of them and in the chambers themselves, a 
pavement of ‘ Ziegeln’ (bricks or tiles) but 
of small fragments of brick, never more 
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than an inch square: nor are the voussoirs 
of the arches of peperino. Again, it is 
surely incorrect to speak (p. 359, 1. 21) of 
8. Maria Antiqua as ‘an old basilica built 
into the imperial palace,’ when it is, as a 
matter of fact, a building of unknown name 
and use, dating from the second century, 
and adapted to its later use in the sixth, 
A more adequate account of the inscription, 
the discovery of which put an end to the 
controversy as to the name of this basilica, 
might also have been given. 

The description of the discoveries in the 
Comitium is clear and good, but the pave- 
ment of black marble (C.R. 1899, 233) is 
surrounded not by vertical slabs of traver- 
tine, but by slabs of marble, the lower edges 
of which are fitted into blocks of travertine. 

I now turn to what may seem to be a 
small point—the many mistakes made in 
giving references to other works and to 
periodical publications. I will again, in 
order to justify my charges, give a certain 
number of instances. A full list would 
prove too long-—further selections will be 
found in my review of the same work in the 
Archivio della Societe Romana di Storia 
Patria. 


P. 14, 1. 26: 439 should be 437. 

P. 45, 1. 13: xx. should be xix. 

P. 51, 1. 31: 495 should be 475, 8 should 
be 6. 

P. 67, n. 1: 1889, p. 541 should be either 


1886, p. 341 or 1889, p. 17. 

P. 102, 1. 10: Taf. 56 should be Taf. 4; 
7b, n, 3: 1885 should be 1884. 

P. 115, n. 1: 104 should be 108. 

P. 164, 1. 18: 1883 should be 1882. 

P. 195, n. 4: 1892 should be 1872. 

P, 197, 1. 13: 1898 should be 1897, 

P, 228, n. 2: Bull. Com. should be 
Mitth. 

P. 231, n. 2: 9 should be 119. 
12 should be 128. 

P. 233, n. 1: 23 should be 136. 

P. 276, 1. 13: 1990, 1991 should be 9990, 
9991. 

P. 293, 1. 16: 1898 should be 1897. 

P, 329, 1.12: 193, n. 3 should be 192, n. 3. 

The references to classical authors are as 
arule correct, but mention may be made 
of the following errors. P. 82, 1. 3: Plin. 
N.H. xxiv. 25 should be xxxiv. 24. P. 110, 
1.15: Plin. V.H. xxv. 156 should be xxxv. 
156. P. 154, 1. 36: Dio. Cass. lv. 4 
should be lxv. 4. P. 299, 1. 24: Mart. x. 
11 should be x. 58, 10. 

A lack of care and of uniformity in the 
actual method of giving the references is 
also to be noticed. 

In the preliminary bibliography Lanciani’s 


Rom. 


fb. n. 3: 
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Ruins and Lacavations of Ancient Rome is 
not mentioned—not even in the Nachtriige— 
though constantly cited in the text. 

On p. 6. n. 1. we find the following reference: 
Dissertazioni dell Accademia Pontificia 8. 208. 
The date (1896) or the number of the 
volume (Ser. ii. vol vi.) should have been 
added. In the same note Hiilsen’s Top. 
Jahresbericht is cited, without a word to 
inform the student that the year and page 
are those of the volume of the Réimische 
Mittheilungen in which it is to be found. 

On p. £5 1. 20 Lanciani’s Jtin. Hinsiedl. is 
cited according to the paging of the separate 
reprint of the article, whereas eight lines 
further down it is quoted by the pages of 
the volume of the Monumenti dei Lincet in 
which it occurs, as Lanciani Jtin. p. 536, and 
on p. 165, n. 1, simply as Lanciani, Mon. dei 
LTincet I. 551. Of these three modes of 
citation the last is probably the best, and 
should have been adopted throughout. 

On p. 78, 1. 22, R. Lanciani, L’atrio di 
Vesta, 1884 is merely a reprint from Wot. 
Seav. 1883, 434 sgq. and should be so cited. 

On pp. 118-122, references to Hermes are 
given sometimes according to the number of 
the volume in the series, sometimes according 
to the year ; and we are not told that 1885 
is the same volume as xviii. This lack of 
uniformity has led to mistakes—thus on 
p. 122, n. 2, Hermes xviii. p. 21 should be 
xxii. (1887) p. 19, and on p, 128, n. 4, 1882 
should be 1883. 

On p. 126, n. 2, we find the following 
citations—Mitt. d. Inst. 1888 p. 150 ff. and 
Rim. Mitt. 1890 p. 252 ff.—as though two 
different publications were referred to, 
whereas they are of course identical. On 
p. 197, 1. 28, the same publication is cited 
as Bull. d. Inst. 1886, p. 62. 

On p. 175, 1. 43, Suetonius’ Life of Julius 
Caesar is quoted as Suet. (aes. 39, on 
p. 175, n. 1, as Suet. D. Jul. 39, and on p. 188 
we note a similar diversity, when in the 
text (l. 23) we find a reference to Mon. d. 
Inst. 1854, p. 28 ff., whereas in the note 
(p. 187, n. 3) the same passage is cited as 
Ann. d. Inst. 1854, p. 28 ff. As a fact, 
during the years 1854-56 the Monumenti 
and Annali (and in 1854-55 the Bullettino 
as well) were published together in folio 
volumes, instead of separately ; but to one 
who did not know this, the distinction 
might seem to imply some difference, which 
it really does not. 

On p. 254, n. 1, we find a reference to 
Middleton, Ancient Rome, p. 385, which 
should have been made to the edition in 
two volumes (vol. ii. p. 209) published so far 
back as 1892. 
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On p. 339, 1. 36, Prof. Richter in referring 
to the Roman house under the church of SS. 
Giovanni e Paolo, says ‘ Plan bei Lanciani.’ 
The last work of Lanciani’s referred to is, 
however, the /tin. Hins., and when this was 
published the house had not yet been dis- 
covered. The citation should be either 
Forma Urbis, 35, or Ruins and Excavations 
of Ancient Rome, p. 350, fig. 131. 

The index is copious, and for the most 
part correct. I have noted a few errors— 
Aedicula Aesculapii et Hygieae, 345 should 
be 346 ; Basilica Aemilia, 86 should be 95 ; 
Pons Mulvius, 367 should be 375 or 379 ; 

‘emplum Isidis in der iii. Region, 230 should 
be 330. 

Of actual misprints there are few apart 
from the inaccuracies in quotation to which 
I have alluded. On p. 47, n. 1, the last half 
of the word auszufiillen has fallen out. On 
p. 65, 1. 7, Chivica is a misprint for Chiavica. 
On page 88, n. 1, Hirschfetd is an obvious 
mistake for Hirschfeld. On p. 106, n. 1, 
the last part of the word Altertum is miss- 
ing. On p. 114, |. 31, Dupeiracsche should 
surely be Duperacsche, and del’ antichita 
should certainly be dell’ antichitéa. On 
p. 160, 1. 25, we find Palatin for Palatins, 
on p. 203, n. 1, topographischeu for topo- 
graphischen, on p. 306, 1. 37, Plasterreste 
for Pflasterreste, on p. 325, 1. 22, zuniicit 
for zunichst. 

It may seem that I have insisted too much 
on small imperfections, and have shut my 
eyes to the real merits of the book. I can 
only repeat that the inaccuracies of which I 
have spoken form a most serious obstacle to 
the adoption of the book as a textbook, for 
which it would otherwise be admirably 
fitted. Ido not speak without experience, 
for, even with a copy of C.ZZ. vi. and 
complete sets of the Bullettino Comunale and 
Notizie degli Scavi at my elbow, I have had 
considerable difliculty in verifying many of 
the references; and I can well imagine 
that to a student working in a public library, 
and able to order only a few volumes at a 
time, such errors would occasion serious 
inconvenience and annoyance. 

A few words in conclusion as to some of 
Prof. Richter’s topographical views. One of 
the most important of his theories, is that 
which supposes the existence of an Italic 
foot of 0°278 m. up to the fourth century, 
B.c., When the Roman foot of 0:°296 m. was 
introduced (p. 43). 

This foot as existing in Rome (in Pompeii 
the case is different), is deduced from the 
length of the short side of the temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus, which exactly corre- 
sponds with that given by Dionysius if we 
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suppose that he is giving the measurement 
in Italic feet. But whether Dionysius had 
ever heard of Italic feet is very doubtful : 
and the argument, in view of the fact that 
only the core of the temple was found, @.e. 
that the thickness of the facing must be 
added (p. 1231. 11), seems a somewhat weak 
one to support the weightof a theory which in- 
volves us in considerable practical difficulties. 

For mainly upon it Prof. Richter goes on 
to base his assertion (p. 31), that the wall 
of the Palatine city is, as it stands, hardly 
older than the fourth century B.c., to which 
date he attributes the so-called Servian wall 
(but see the very just remarks of Mommsen, 
Roman History, i. 70, 141. Hermes xxi 
(1886), 421). It is diffieult to see what 
could have been the object of rebuilding the 
fortifications of the Palatine in the fourth 
century B.c., unless the hill were regarded 
as the arx of Rome, which it certainly was 
not: and it seems curious that, on this 
hypothesis, the fortifications of the Septi- 
montium and of the ‘ Vierregionenstadt,’ 
which occupied an intermediate position, 
both in time and in place, between the wall 
of the Palatine and the Servian wall, should 
have absolutely disappeared, though, on 
p. 303, 1. 25, the latter is spoken of as if its 
line was quite well known, instead of which, 
its very existence is uncertain. 

The view as to the date of the so-called 
Graecostasis (p. 82), is not a new one, and 
has always been held by Prof. Richter. I 
must confess, however, that the grounds for 
it seem to me insufficient, and that I cannot 
but agree with Nichols, Notizie det Rostri 
(pp. 38-45), in maintaining that it is earlier 
than the Rostra of opus quadratum. 

The excavations now in progress have 
shown that the temple of Jupiter Stator 
cannot have stood where Prof. Richter 
places it, W. of the arch of Titus (p. 139). 
Whether he is right (p. 161) in identifying 
the temple to the E. of the arch with the 
Aedes Larum, or whether this is the temple 
of Jupiter Stator (Lanciani, Ruins and 
Excavations of Ancient Rome, 200) need not 
be discussed here. 

There is a good deal to be said for Prof. 
Richter’s theory (p. 138), that the ancient 
temple on the Palatine, generally known as 
that of the Magna Mater, is more probably 
the Aedes Victoriae, which was, as far as 
we know, never restored in Imperial 
times, whereas Augustus, who rebuilt 
(fecit) the temple of the Magna Mater, 
would hardly have retained the archaic 
style of construction, which we see in the 
existing remains of this temple. 

The expression sacer clivus, when used as 





it is by Martial (i. 70, 5,iv. 78, 7: see C.R. 
1902, 96) in close connexion with the Pala- 
tine, surely refers to the ascent from the 
Arch of Titus to the Palatine, whereas, when 
Horace (Carm. iv. 2, 34) says, ‘ quandoque 
trahet feroces per sacrum clivum merita 
decorus fronde Sigambros,’ the reference is 
clearly to the ascent of the Sacra Via to the 
Capitol. Prof. Richter (p. 160 n. 1) refers 
all three passages to the ascent from the 
Forum to the ridge of the Velia, on which 
the Arch of Titus stood. The apparent 
awkwardness of the use of the same expres- 
sion in two different senses may, however, 
be easily got over ; for the use of the word 
‘sacer’ of tie imperial house was unknown in 
the time of Horace, whereas in that of 
Martial it was quite common, so that the 
ascent to the sacrum palatium would 
naturally be cailed clivus sacer (Gilbert, 
Topographie, iii., 423). 

With regard to the Naumachia Augusti 
(p. 276) it is to be noted that the figure of 
Neptune of which Bartoli (mem. 59) speaks, 
was only one of many other figures, and 
was not 14 feet, but 14 palms (about 10} 
feet) high. A drawing of it is given in 
Picturae Antiquae Cryptarum. Romanarum 
(1738) p. 69, tab. xvi, and on p. 71, tab. 
xvii. there is an illustration of another part 
of the same pavement, with the figure of a 
Nereid riding on a sea horse. 

In speaking of the aqueduct of the Anio 
Vetus (p. 316) Prof. Richter does not allude 
to the difficulty raised by Lanciani (Acque, 
p- 44), that, whereas Frontinus gives the 
total length of the aqueduct at 43 miles, 
the cippi discovered in the neighbourhood 
of Gallicano (nos. 626, 645, 659, 669 !—see 
Bull. Com. 1899, 37, C.1.L. xiv. 4083, 4084) 
make the distance from Rome at that point 
already so great (almost exactly 30 miles 
from cippus no. 626), that, even if it had 
run in a straight line from this point to 
the springs, there would have been an excess 
of two miles at least over the measure as 
given by Frontinus. 

I can only close this notice with a hope 
that, when another edition of this book is 
called for, its real merits will not be obscured 
and its utility impaired by the blemishes 
of which I have spoken. They might easily 
be removed by careful revision : and, apart 
from them, Prof. Richter has undoubtedly 
made a very valuable contribution to the 
scientific literature of Roman topography. 

Tomas ASHBY, JUNR. 

1 Whether the last two cippi belong to the Anio 
Vetus or to the Marcia is doubtful: but on the first 
(No. 626) the name of the aqueduct can be clearly 
read, and the second, from its position, must belong 
to the same aqueduct. 
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